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John Coltrane 


WYNTON KELLY o McCORY TYNER (pno), PAUL CHAMBERS or STEVE DAVIS (bass), JIMMY COBB or ALVIN JONES (4; 








COLTRANE JAZZ Little old lady; Village blues; My shining hour; Fifth house; Harmonique; Like sonny; 
I'll wait and pray; Some other blues © SAH-K 6162 @ LTZ-K 15219 nv arzanric 





THE BALLAD ARTISTRY OF 


& 
Milt Jacks Ori JIMMY JONES (pno), BILL CROW or MILT HINTON (bass), 


CHUCK WAYNE or BARRY GALBRAITH (gtr), CONNY KAY (drs) and string section 





The cylinder; Makin’ whoopee; Alone together; Tenderly; Don't worry ‘bout me; Nuages; Deep in a dream; I’m a fool to want 





The midnight sun will never set; Tomorrow © SAH-K 6163 @ LTZ-K 15220 qm aTLANriC 


Howard McGhee Quintet 


TINA BROOKS (tnr), |. CHING (pno), MILT HINTON (bass), OSIE JOHNSON (ars) 
Music from THE CONNECTION Who killed cock Robin?; Wigglin’; Music forever; Time to smile; 


Theme for Sister Salvation; Jim Dunn's dilemma; O.D. (Overdose) @ LTZ-U 15221 London 
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Saxes Inc = 

@ great annc 

are often 

MORTY LEWIS, SOL SCHLINGER, COLEMAN HAWKINS, GEORGIE AULD, HERB GELLER, SELDON POWELL, SHELLY G Times. © 

AL EPSTEIN, BOB PRINCE, GEORGE AVAKIAN, AL COHN, ZOOT SIMS, PHIL WOODS, GENE QUILL, HAL McKUSICK sat 
Fugue for tin horns; Broadway; The gipsy; A night in Tunisia; Four brothers; Sometimes I’m happy; Tickle toe; ng ws 
ine =mos 

Sweet and lovely; Jumpin’ with symphony Sid; Early autumn; Axmobile © ws 8040 @ WM 4040 Warner Bros. and the j 

for at lea 












Erskine Hawkins Quintet 


THE HAWK BLOWS AT MIDNIGHT Tuxedo Junction; Love is here to stay; Someone's rocking mf 
dreamboat; Midnight stroll; Blue embers; Things ain’t what they used to be; Cherry; Birth of the blues; Tippin’ in; 





If | could be with you; Deep purple; Hawkin’ around © STA 3042 @ LAT 8374 Brunswick 
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Summer and the Jazz Festival. Like 
the cuckoo, they are vociferous, of 
great annoyance to country dwellers, and 
ure Often the subject of letters to the 
GOlimes. Otherwise they enjoy a_ short 
period of transient glory, provide an 
astonishing number of young people 
with the opportunity of dressing up in 
ihe most ghastly clothes imaginable, 
and the joy of going without washing 
for at least three or four days. On the 
other hand it must be admitted that 
Phese Jazz Festivals do apparently pro- 
vide amusement and maybe even 
tajoyment to a small listening audience. 
They are also, for the promoters, a 
means of making money—which, gentle 
reader, is the real reason why festivals 
happen at all. 
4 Last year a couple of these noisy 





‘lambakes got a little out of hand. Too 
many people in places which were too 
mall to hold them was the trouble at 
both Newport and Beaulieu. This year 
doth these festivals will. like the Phoen- 
I, rise again from their ashes, and will 
0 doubt be as successful as before. It 
is to be hoped that this summer the 
supervision will be a lot more stringent. 

is obviously not possible for the 
@omoter to choose his audience—if 
ome of the folk who wish to make the 
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pilgrimage to such places as Ringwood, 
Beaulieu and now even as far north as 
Falkirk, are weirdies that is not the 
fault of the people who run the festivals. 
But, and this cannot be said too strongly, 
it is their responsibility to look after 
the musically-minded flotsam and _ jet- 
sam who attend these shows. A few 
coofs allowed to get out of hand can 
ruin a show in no time at all and it is 
a sad fact that such rowdyism as oc- 
curred at both Newport and Beaulieu 
last year is extremely contagious—the 
result: chaos. Please don’t let it happen 
again. Jazz cannot afford another such 
calamity. Let’s have the festival arenas 
properly supervised, so if the audience, 
or part thereof, does get somewhat ex- 
cited or overheated. any disturbance 
can be snuffed out before it catches 
alight. 


Jazz a la Summer O’ Day 

Beaulieu’s 6th jazz gala takes place 
this year on two days only—the 29th 
and 30th of this month. The Saturday 
afternoon is strictly for the tradsters. 
Chris Barber’s band, with of course the 
charming Ottilie Patterson, and an ad- 
ditional guest in the person of Jimmy 
Cotton. Cotton is from Chicago and is 
the harmonica player with Muddy 
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Waters’ blues group. The other gues 
is the American singer Miss Anita 
O’Day, whose tonsils were so beautifully 
photographed in the film Jazz On A 
Summer's Day. She will appear on the 
Saturday and the Sunday with the 
Johnny Dankworth Band. 


Pendley Manor 

Another festival—the organisers allude 
to it by the rather stately title of a 
“residential course on _ jazz”’—takes 
place this month. Pendley Manor, Tring. 
Herts on July 7th to 9th is the date and 
venue. Speakers include Bill Colyer and 
funnily enough myself. Others more im- 
portant are yet to be fixed. Fee, including 
all meals, comfortable bed, and usual 
facilities is only £3 10s. for the whole 
weekend. Full details from the secretary 
at the above address. 


Metronome 

Suggest a subscription to the new 
Metronome would be to your advant- 
age. With regular articles from such jazz 
noteworthies as Stanley Dance, Dan 
Morgenstern and Nat Hentoff, this 
magazine now bids to be the best 
American jazz paper yet to be published. 
The pictures are also fine. 

THE EpITor. 











ELLINGTO! 


DUKE ELLINGTON 8 
Grieg: PEER GYNT SUITES NOS. 1 & 2 
Ellington Strayhom: SUITE THURSDAY 






PHILIPS Hire srentO 


PIANO IN THE BACKGROUND 


Happy Go Lucky Local; What Am | Here For; 
Kinda Dukish; Rockin’ In Rhythm; Perdido; 
I'm Beginning To See The Light; Midriff; It 


Don't Mean A Thing (If It Ain't Got That Swing); 


Main Stem; Take The “A” Train. 


BBL 7460 (m) SBBL 611 (s) 
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Selections from GRIEG: PEER GYNT SUITES 

Nos. 1 and 2 

Morning Mood (from “Peer Gynt Suite No. 1”); 

In The Hall of The Mountain King (from “Peer 

Gynt Suite No. 1"’); Solvejg’s Song (from ‘Peer 

Gynt Suite No. 2"); Ase’s Death (from “Peer 

Gynt Suite No. 1"); Anitra’s Dance (from ‘Peer 

Gynt Suite No. 1’). 

Arrangement: Duke Ellington 

“SUITE THURSDAY” 

Misfit Blues; Schwiphti; Zweet Zurzday; Lay-By. 
BBL 7470 (m) SBBL 618 (s) 





THE NUTCRACKER SUITE 

Overture; Toot Toot Tootie Toot (Dance of the 
Reed-Pipes); Peanut Brittle Brigade; Sugar 
Rum Cherry (Dance of the Sugar-Plum Fairy); 
Entr'acte; The Volga Vouty (Russian Dance); 
Chinoiserie (Chinese Dance); Danse of the 
Floreadores (Waltz of the Flowers); Arabesque 
Cookie (Arabian Dance) 


(P. Tchaikovsky—arrangement: Duke Ellington) 
BBL 7418 (m) SBBL 594 (s) 
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Today. years after his death, the 
shadow of Charlie Parker still hovers 
lentlessly above the head of almost 
wery aspiring altoist. One who has 
escaped the influence to some extent is 
Biackie McLean, a “hard-swinging” musi- 
cian with a new and somewhat different 
snception of jazz. 

Jackie related his story to me back- 
ge at the Duke of York’s Theatre . . . 
“My father was a guitarist. who played 
ith Teddy Hill and Tiny Bradshaw. 
wt since he died when I was around 
ine, I don’t think he had any influence 
me My god-father used to play 
prano sax, though, and that was in the 
Abyssinian Church Band. This was a 
Baptist church—my church—and I used 
to sit up there and listen to him. He had 
n old soprano and when I was fourteen 
he let me have it to fool around with. I 
wasn’t really serious; it was just a toy 
to me because I used to go and see 
Charlie Barnett and he had what I 
called a real saxcphone—so the soprano 
didn’t seem much 

“My mother bought me a real saxo- 
phone on my fifteenth birthday and I 
started Jessons. I started studying with 
Foots’ Thomas—that lasted about six 
months. and then I went to Cecil Scott 
for another three months. And then I 
met Andy Kirk Jr. and stopped taking 
lessons. Andy is the son of the great 
band-leader and I was taught a great 
deal by him. He doesn’t play any more, 
pout deserves some mention. 

“He actually sat down and showed me 
the things on the saxophone that I never 
could learn from saxophone teachers. 
Seems what he taught me and what I 
got together myself was what really 
made it. These teachers wouldn’t let me 
play like I wanted to play. Like, I'd play 
my little riffs, but they’d say play the 
scales, and I used to look like a kid 
pdoes and say anybody could play a 
scale. Little riffs then were very dear to 
me, but now I can see the value of those 
scales.” 

After these attempts at learning, Jackie 
was to be heard with a group led by 
Sonny Rollins: “I worked with Sonny’s 
band for a year and a half around 1948. 
This was a neighbourhood band, a sex- 
tet with Art Taylor on drums, Kenny 
Drew, piano, Lowell Lewis, trumpet. 
and Percy Heath on bass. Percy had just 
come to New York and sometimes we 
had Connie Henry on bass, changing 
around a bit. I learnt a lot from Sonny. 
he’s just like he sounds, a beautiful. big. 
“warm man, really a warm individual. 

“After Rollins, IT went with Monk and 
I learnt so much from him, too; in fact 
I can still learn a lot more from him. 
Like. I’m really ready to go now to 
Monk with my little musical problems 
and he has actually asked me to come 
round. He doesn’t offer his time to 
everybody, but having known him so 
many years and having played with him 
at the tender age of seventeen, I guess 
he still holds a soft spot for me. 

“And Bud Powell, I musn’t forget 
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Valerie Wilmer 
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him. In fact it was through him that I 
met Monk. He told me to go down to 
Monk’s house and I played for him and 
he accepted me for his band and I 
worked with him every Sunday after- 
noon for a while at a club in the Bronx 
called the A45. I saw Bud in Paris last 
week, baby. and he was so beautiful! 
He’s still playing as good; we really had 
a ball. Bud is a beautiful person. really. 

“Around 1950 I was with Miles and 
made my first records. Miles sort of 
moulded my conception, I guess. Play- 
ing with him every night was a beautiful 
experience. and I learnt to use what I 
had to express myself. He didn’t have 
nearly the range then that he has now, 
and to listen to him use what he had. 
so effectively. each night was really 
something. He wasn’t as fast as, say. 
Fats, who was alive then, but every 
night I learned something, to see him 
using these things in a different way. 
His two or three notes were as effective 
as any other trumpet player’s run of. 
say. fifty notes. He still possesses that 
quality with a few chosen notes—my 
favourite trumpet player. 

“Miles’s is the moving band, they’re 
moving with the times beautifully. He’s 
not jumping too far ahead or standing 
still like 1951 be-bop or riff iazz. Direc- 
tion is so important these davs. Some 
musicians have jumped out into this 
thine trying for free expression, but I 
don’t think you should try to pump it 
into your head, this abstract thing. It 
should come naturally. 

“T think Joe Harriott is the only Lon- 
don band making a move in that direc- 
tion, and incidentally I’m heading in the 
same direction myself. I’m not jumping 
out too far, severing mv connection with 
the melodic tvpe of jazz: I just want to 
advance slowlv, weaving the two streams 
together till they eventually become one, 
like Miles is doing. 

“These so-called ‘abstract’ composi- 
tions I’ve been writing myself, as far 
back as 1955. In fact I have a new al- 
bum called The Quadrangle coming out 
soon which was written two years ago. 
but if you heard it, you’d swear Id 
written it six months ago after listening 
to Ornette! 

“TI did a lot of ‘free-form’ experiments 

with Donald Byrd and we recorded one 
with George Wallington and his Quintet. 
featuring myself and Donald, called A 
Night At the Bohemia. 
“ “But when I really went into that 
‘frec-form’ thing was with Charlie Min- 
gus, which was my first introduction to 
it and a great musical experience. His 
compositions were the most difficult 
ones that I had come upon, and he 
taught me all his things from memory: 
he never wrote any music down. Every- 
thing had to be learned direct from the 
piano and applied to the different in- 
struments in the band. I spent two years 
with him off-and-on, and he was the 
first one to really push me into my own 
thing. 

“Since then I’ve developed a sound 


which is all my own, and I've actually 
been called the first new thing since 
Bird—and that’s an honour. I feel that 
being in this play is another one of my 
firsts, too, since it’s the first time jazz 
and drama have been put together on 
stage and the first time a musician has 
been given a dramatic role to play. I 
really feel honoured and it’s been an 
invigorating experience. Also I think 
that Freddie Redd has really come upon 
jazz with the show-tune feeling, some- 
thing that’s never been done before. 
Since then all his tunes have a certain 
quality that begins to sound just like the 
theatre to me, and I think it’s wonder- 
ful. He’s just reaching new horizons, and 
he’s slowly getting towards that free 
thing himself. 

“As far as the play is concerned, 
drugs is drugs and jazz is jazz and they 
don’t have anything at all to do with 


- each other. A musician may think he’s 


doing O.K., but he’s not going to be 
able to really let himself go if he uses 
anything. 

“But getting back to my career to 
date—I went with Art Blakey, the Daddy, 
when I left Mingus. I worked with Art 
for nearly three years and travelled all 
over the States. He is the greatest band- 
leader I've ever worked with, as a 
leader, you know. He’s strong, tender- 
hearted. firm and quite intelligent. He 
sets a pace as far as swinging goes, and 
very few can keep up with him night 
after night. He honoured me by telling 
me that I was the only alto player he 
would hire, and he’s always used tenor 
players since. 

“T went back with Mingus off-and-on, 
but then I formed my own band, more 
or less just to fill a club date in New 
York, and that’s when I introduced quite 
a few young musicians onto the scene. 
These were Ray Draper, the tuba player, 
who was sixteen at the time, Pete La- 
Rocca, the drummer, Johnny Mayer. 
the piano player, and cornet player, 
Webster Young. I also _ introduced 
several pianists to the jazz scene—Mal 
Waldron, Richie Powell, and Gilly Cog- 
gins, who was one of my first teachers. 
I learnt a lot from him and first intro- 
duced him to Miles. Donald Byrd’s first 
job in N.Y. was with George Wallington 
and I'd had to audition several trumpet 
players to join George’s Quartet, and 
I chose Donald, which I think was one 
of my best choices. Donald would have 
made it anyway, but I helped him to 
make his first big step. 

“In September last year I got the job 
in the play. They needed a sax player 
who could say the lines, and an actor 
friend of mine suggested me, and so did 
Freddie, and I went and tried for the 
part. What I’m able to play now and 
what I have in my head are two differ- 
ent things. In the show I have to keep 
the jazz in a certain category to keep 
the audience interested. I can’t experi- 
ment and I know the only place to ex- 
periment is on the bandstand. I know I 
watched John Coltrane many nights, try- 
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ing different things with his own groy| 
and I feel that’s where you really J 
the best part of your practicing. 

“T have an offer now to form my oy 
group and at present I’m working on; 
complete repertoire of my tunes. Px 
haps I'll use some things by Som 
Rollins and Monk. and Freddie Reé 
but otherwise I want it to be all » 
writing. 

“Tl have a whole lot of playing y 
do. so I will form a trio at first whid 
will put more blowing pressure on mp 
This is better from a financial point 9 
view, too, and then I hope to build y 
finally to a quartet and then to a qui 
tet. I know I have quite a few oppo 
tunities for the future because I turng 
down an extensive concert tour as 
single when I came over here. But I 4 
cided that I’d been across the States | 







this would be an opportunity for me} 
see the rest of the world!” 

I thought it was time to go, but 4 
fore I left, Jackie said with  sincerit 
“Td just like to add that the greate 
influence still remains for me—Chark 
Parker. I met him when I was sixteg 

. used to go down to the clubs 
52nd Street and peep through the wis 
dows at him. They wouldn’t let mej 
because I was so young, but he u 
to come out and talk to me. But I “4 
got to play with him when I was nin 
teen. 

“T became very close to him and 
was like [I actually grew up round hin 
I played everything I knew through b 
concept. Many nights in Birdland I pla 
ed with him and we became gos 
friends. At one time he even called m 
to make a couple of gigs for him a 
in 1954 we shared the same horn. 
didn’t have one and I didn’t have on 
so we borrowed one and shared it.” 

Today, Jackie McLean has a_ phot 
graph of Charlie Parker on his bedrooy 
wall. Maybe one of these days anotha 
up-and-coming altoist will have a pi 
ture of Jackie on his wall. 
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DON GOLDIE 


by CHUCK SENGSTOCK 


Every so often, a bright new talent 
seems to emerge from among the jazz 
rank-and-file. Such a young man is Don 
Goldie, who stands in the front line of 
Jack Teagarden’s combo currently tour- 
ing the U.S. This combination—Tea- 
garden and Goldie—is unusual for many 
reasons: one, “T” has one of the finest 
bands of his career; two, Goldie is one 
of the most versatile and talented horn- 
men around today; and three, the re- 
lationship between the Goldie and Tea- 
garden names is already a legend. 

Asked to join “Big T” in 1959 for one 
month, Goldie gladly accepted. He’s 
been with him ever since. “We hit it 
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off on the first tune,” Don says. “It was 
as if we had been playing together for 
years. It’s the strongest and happiest 
bapd I’ve ever worked with, and I feel 
lucky to be in a business I enjoy and 
with a band where I get such emotional 
satisfaction.” 

If Goldie gets emotional satisfaction, 
the audience and his fellow musicians 
get even more, because Goldie has been 
knocking them dead wherever the group 
plays. His technical skill is only sur- 
passed by his jazz feeling and versa- 
tility. “I’ve played in all kinds of bands, 
from country blues groups right up 
through strip joints to the society band 








of Lester Lanin in New York. While I 
was in the army and stationed in the 
South. I used to blow with the big bands 
of Lionel Hampton and Billy Eckstine 
when they came around. And I sat in 
and blew with Gatemouth Brown and 
the Arnett Cobb group too.” 

Don was well accepted in the South 
among Negro musicians and, he says, 
always had a feeling for rhythm- 
and-blues music: “I loved to sit in with 
guys like Brown and Cobb, because 
when you were through playing and 
somebody said, ‘yeah, Baby,’ you knew 
you had said something.” 

Out of the army, Goldie played many 
jobs around Miami and later had his 
own hotel society band. “But I had to 
get out and blow my horn, so I doubled 
up and took an after-hours job playing 
with Joe Mooney,” he says. During his 
stay in Miami, Goldie also played 
several other clubs in town, backing such 
names as Ella Fitzgerald, Roy Hamilton 
and Dinah Washington. 

Later in New York, he started playing 
a lot of record dates and was offered 
the house band at the Embers after he 
sat in one night with Bobby Hackett. 
“I played for a while with Lester Lanin’s 
society band,” Don recalls, “and my 
Miami society experience came in handy 
because I knew all the show tunes. 
Those fellows don’t use any arrange- 
ments, you know.” 


The Whiteman Days 

The linking of the names Teagarden 
and Goldie goes back many years, for 
Don’s father, the late Harry Goldfield, 
worked with Paul Whiteman for nearly 
fifteen years. “During this time Jack 
Teagarden and his brother Charlie were 
with Whiteman too,” Don recalls. “My 
Dad was Whiteman’s assistant conduc- 
tor and used to do a singing-dancing- 
playing act with the band as well as sit 
in the trumpet section.” 

Don’s introduction to the Teagardens 
came at an early age. “When my Dad 
would take me to rehearsals as a kid,” 
Goldie beams, “he'd tell me that if I 
listened to anybody but Jack and Charlie 
I'd get a spanking. So I listened. 

“Later on, when Whiteman broke up 
his band in the early forties, my Dad 
took his own band out on the road 
and played location jobs. One of the 
biggest influences on me during this 
period was the tenor man in my Dad’s 
band, Norman ‘Moose’ Fowler; he 
swung in the Eddie Miller vein. And his 
wife, Cookie Stevens, she played like 
Bob Zurke.” 

“Teagarden,” says Goldie, “still does 
a double take occasionally when he 
looks at me on the stand because of 
the strong resemblance between my 
father and me. A few months ago, Paul 
Whiteman played the silver anniversary 
of the Fort Worth Centennial (White- 
man’s band had played for the Centen- 
nial in 1936.) He asked me to sit in my 
Dad's chair and Teagarden to play first 
trombone.” The band played Rhapsody 
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In Blue and Goldie later soloed on 
When Day is Done, the tune his father 
made famous on record with Whiteman. 
“Jack told me later,” says Goldie, “that 
he got a chill when he turned around 
and saw me sitting there.” 


Recordings 

In addition to his nightly chores with 
Teagarden, which run the gamut from 
traditional through blues and sweet stuff 
to swinging up-tempo tunes, Goldie has 
been busy making records—both with 
“T” and with a group of his own. His 
latest is on Argo and called Brilliant, 
the Trumpet of Don Goldie. On the 
date with him were pianist Eddie Hig- 
gins, bassis Richard Evans, Art Van 
Damme’s guitarist Freddie Rundquist, 
and Jimmy Cobb, drums. 

While in New York recently, he was 
featured on a Neal Hefti album for 
Coral called Salute To The Instruments. 
One of Goldie’s best numbers on that 
date is Toy Trumpet. 

Proving his versatility once again—this 
time in the recording studios—Goldie 
has also recorded with other groups 
ranging from the heavily-romantic Jackie 
Gleason orchestra to Earl Hines, with 
the Buddy Rich combo thrown in for 
good measure. 

An interesting incident occurred in a 
Chicago recording studio recently, when 
Teagarden’s group had just finished two 
albums for Roulette and the Earl Hines 
band moved in to cut a session for 
MGM. Hines’ trumpeter, Eddie Smith 
from San Francisco, had an emergency 
appendectomy the day before he was 
scheduled to play the session. But when 
the recording light went on, Smith was 
there blowing with Hines’ veteran band. 
Doctors, according to Smith, had taped 
him up so he could make the session. 

Goldie, however, stood by in case 
Smith gave out, which he did later. As 
Don stepped in and finished off the 
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Hines session, he had to hold his lef 
cheek because he had just had two teeth 
extracted. It was later found out thi 
Goldie had “one-armed” his wa 
through the Teagarden sessions too. 

What’s Goldie’s greatest musical e- 
perience to date? He’ll tell you, without 
a doubt, it’s playing with Teagarden 
“T consider it a privilege to play with 
Jack,” says Don. ‘“He’s one of the fines 
guys I’ve ever known—both musically 
and personally—and he’s sure helped: 
lot of guys without taking any credit 
himself.” 

But the feeling is mutual between 
Goldie and Teagarden, as you can st 
if you are lucky enough to hear th 
band perform as the author has. M 
“T” sums it up nicely when he intro 
duces Goldie to the audience as “th 
greatest trumpet player I’ve ever workei 
with, and I’ve worked with them all.” 
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2 CHURCHILL WAY, CARDIFF 
TEL: 28169 
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—New and second hand: Huge selection 
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At the end of May and beginning of 
June the National Film Theatre held a 
jazz film festival under the general title 
Jumping at the NFT. The idea was to 
depict not only the growth of jazz as a 
musical form but also to illustrate the 
natural external factors that contributed 
to its changes and development, as well 
as reasons for its very existence. The 
programme was divided into three sec- 
tions, the first two dealing with jazz in 
America and the third giving a brief 
synopsis of the European contribution 
to the jazz scene. One main difficulty in 
a documentary of this sort is the lack 
of suitable material and the first section, 
Blue, Hot & Polite, was necessarily 
sketchy due to the simple fact that sound 
wasn’t introduced to the cinema until 
1927, too late to capture the main his- 
torical aspects of the music. The orga- 
nisers (Alan Lovell and Paddy Whannel) 
made a brave attempt to overcome this 
obstacle by the use of “stills”, (unfortu- 
nately untitled) records and a _tape- 
recorded commentary (by whom I 
wonder?), but even so they did little 
more than hint at the beginnings of jazz. 
I felt there was a lugubrious aura of 
bathos about this whole section. 

Three films (Burgundy St. Blues, The 
River and The City) were shown in an 
effort to recreate the environment of the 
Negro in those early days and to a cer- 
tain extent they succeeded. In particular 
The City, a film about urban life in the 
U.S.A. in the early 30’s, gave a good 
idea of the mean, penurious conditions 
under which the Negro has lived in many 
parts of America. 

Such jazzmen as Louis Armstrong, 
Wingy Manone, Kid Ory and Pee Wee 
Russell were all represented, either in 
“shorts” or extracts from feature films, 
and of them all only Ory gave any in- 
dication of his true merits. The section 
ended with what could be termed the 
worst yet most significant film, for it 
contained the only screen appearance of 
Bessie Smith. The film, St. Louis Blues, 
with its banal plot, ham acting and 
atrocious choral backing to Bessie did 
little to enhance the great blues singer's 
reputation, yet somehow she seemed to 
project her personality and it certainly 
was an experience to actually see her 
perform. 

The second section, Swing, Bop and 


Jumping at the N.F.T. 


A report by 


LIAM KEATING 


Cool, carried on the story through the 
30’s and into the 40’s. This was definitely 
the best part of the festival, being much 
more satisfying from the musical stand- 
point as well as being good all round 
entertainment. The same technique of 
using “stills” and tape-recording was 
again employed to give continuity but 
not to such a great extent as before. 
This time there was a large enough 
selection of films to form a fairly cog- 
nate whole in themselves. 

The greatest social dilemma the Negro 
faces is colour prejudice, and this aspect 
of his life was covered by an extract 
from Luis Buenel’s film The Young 
One. This was hardly a fortunate choice 
—for the film is far too melodramatic 
for complete comfort. Another problem, 
not so widespread, is drug addiction and 
a good extract from a documentary, 
Monkey On The Back, depicted in the 
briefest possible time the abject tragedy 
of this affliction. 





photo: 


The Bruce Turner band: 


JOHNNY PICARD, TURNER, 


Apart from Harlem Wednesday and 
Begone Dull Care the rest of this sec- 
tion was devoted to films of some of the 
more important names in jazz. Harlem 
Wednesday, a series of water colour 
paintings skilfully filmed by John Hub- 
ley to give the impression of life in 
Chicago was enhanced by the musical 
accompaniment of a Benny Carter orch- 
estra. The Oscar Peterson Trio supplied 
the backing to Begone Dull Care, a short 
film that attempts to portray jazz by 
the use of animated splashes of colour, 
an effect achieved by the direct applica- 
tion of paint onto the actual film. If 
nothing else this film proved the po- 
tentialities of this unexplored field. 

The Duke Ellington and Count Basie 
bands were seen and although the films 
were corny in presentation it was pleas- 
ant to be able to see these men perform- 
ing in those pre-war days. A series of 


(continued on page 10) 
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PRESTIGE presents: 





BLUESVILLE 





““WILLIE’S BLUES’”’ WITH WILLIE DIXON, MEMPHIS 
SLIM, WALLY RICHARDSON, AL ASHBY & GUS 
JOHNSON, Prestige/Bluesville 1003. ‘*PERSON TO 
PERSON’ WITH MILDRED ANDERSON, EDDIE 
*LOCKJAW’ DAVIS, SHIRLEY SCOTT, ARTHUR 
EDGEHILL & GEORGE DUVIVIER, 
Prestige/Bluesville 1004. 


SWINGVILLE 


“TINY IN SWINGVILLE’’WITH TINY GRIMES, JEROME 
RICHARDSON, RAY BRYANT, WENDELL MARSHALL 
& ART TAYLOR, Prestige/Swingville 2002. ‘*COLE- 
MAN HAWKINS’ ALL STARS’’ WITH JOE THOMAS, 
VIC DICKENSON, TOMMY FLANAGAN, WENDELL 
MARSHALL & OSIE JOHNSON, Prestige/Swinegville 
2005. “THE HAPPY JAZZ OF REX STEWART’’ WITH 
JOHN DENGLER, WILBERT KIRK, JEROME DARR, 
CHAUNCEY WESTBROOK & CHARLES LAMPKIN, 
Prestige/Swingville 2006. 


MOODSVILLE 


“THE RED GARLAND TRIO’’ WITH EDDIE ‘LOCKJAW’ 
DAVIS, SAM JONES & ART TAYLOR, Prestige/Moods- 
ville 1. COLEMAN HAWKINS WITH TOMMY FLANA- 
GAN, WENDELL MARSHALL & OSIE JOHNSON, 
Prestige/Moodsville 7. 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by : 
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... AND ALL THAT FLOATING JAZZ 


The most un-promoter-like promoter 
in the whole world must be a gentleman 
from Bradford called Pete Dennehy. 
Nobody who has heard a wounded 
promoter wail can ever again be un- 
moved when one loses money. 

However, Mr. Dennehy stood on the 
bridge and watched his Northern Float- 
ing Festival Of Jazz sink financially into 
the murky depths of the Mersey—a blow 
which did not for one second stop him 
from joining exuberantly in what must 
have been the best floating festival since 
Whiskey Galore. As far as I know Mr. 
Dennehy wailed to no one. 

The whole thing started when Frank 
Parr, the Mulligan trombonist, appear- 
ed in Liverpool on the Friday night. 
Frank’s arrivals in Liverpool are like 
the throwing down of a glove—one 
either sneaks away and hides, or owns 
up and drinks one’s way into the ob- 
livion which inevitably ensues. 

Having owned up, we faced, on the 
following afternoon, the Melody Maker's 
Splashtacular at Blackpool. While Jazz 
News were vainly trying to steal the 
show by handing out free copies of the 
current issue to everyone (including the 
MM sstaff), Dick Goodwin stole every- 
body’s thunder by leading the immacu- 
lately uniformed Merseysippi Jazz Band 
onto the stand through a nine-inch bath 
of water designed for the washing of 
bathers’ feet. Dick played the set stock- 
ingless, in Kenny Ball’s shoes. 

The next morning the grey survivors 
presented a picture that cannot have 
been equalled since Dunkirk when they 
poured aboard the “Snaefell’ at Liver- 
pool for a day of piracy and high-living 
on the Irish Sea. The destination, al- 
though it didn’t matter, was the Isle of 
Man. On board were the bands of Alex 
Welsh, Ken Colyer, Acker Bilk, Ken 
Sims, Kenny Ball, the Merseysippi, Bob 
Wallis, the Clyde Valley Stompers and, 
as the adverts said, many other star 
attractions of whom no one had heard. 

Finally everyone arrived and the boat 
left only forty-five minutes late. A fair 





number .of idiots had come in morning 
coats and bowler hats to give Acker the 
support they usually do. They were not 
unmoved when the high priest turned up 
in a Lester Young hat and Sonny Rollins 
trousers. One very tall gentleman, be- 
spectacled, bowler-hatted and resembling 
the lizard in Alice Through the Looking 
Glass, was chasing another gentleman 
who was wearing only a sack. Several 
young ladies were, as far as delicate 
observation permitted one to notice, 
wearing only _ sweaters—the age old 
problem of the Scotsman and his kilt 
re-asserting itself. 

As the boat pulled away, a tremendous 
list to starboard became apparent. This 
was finally cured when a party of the 
captain’s men went to one of the cabins 
on the starboard side which was jam- 
med with thousands of copies of Jazz 
News. Once these were distributed more 
evenly about the deck the vessel righted 
itself without further trouble. 

This was the signal for the staff of 
Jazz News to begin trying to sell each 
other and everyone else cut-price copies 
of the current edition. Meanwhile I re- 
fused an offer of 35/- from Harold 
Pendleton for the only copy of Jazz 
Journal on the boat. 

Once in mid-river, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Pendleton, Roy Crimmins and I, 
showing aloof sophistication, turned our 
backs on the sea and settled down in a 
small coffee bar near the keel of the 
boat (where they used to keep the slaves 
and cattle in bygone days). Eleven 
o’clock on a Sunday morning isn’t much 
of a time to talk about anything, and the 
subject of Jazz News served as well as 
any, interspersed with the odd reference 
to how well the Barber band was doing. 
Pendleton seemed quite normal and kept 
his feet on the floor. I should love to 
meet the rose of England who wrote 
that piece about him in The Queen, a 
publication which fell into my hands 
through the merest accident: 

“Slim, handsome in a wry sort of way. 
well-mannered but with immediate and 
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decided reactions, Harold Pendleton is 
full of nervous tension which he is able 
to control with a certain off-hand 
matter-of-factness. In his talk, effortless 
and fluent, he constantly resorts to vivid 
and startling metaphors. He settles back, 
completely relaxed, his feet up. He 
knows all about jazz and has his fingers 
on the jazz pulse throughout. He knows 
everyone and everything that’s going 
on.” Maybe someone will write some- 
thing like that about me some day. 

Anyway, there we all were in the 
hold, each trying to be slimmer, hand- 
some in a wryer sort of way and pass- 
ing round the vivid and startling meta- 
phors. I slapped Roy’s hand a few times 
as he reached for my pulse. 

Meanwhile the Merseysippi, inspired 
by the addition of Alan Littlejohns on 
trumpet and Dick Goodwin in his own 
shoes, were wailing through Ellington's 
“Squeeze Me”. This number was played 
by at least three of the groups on board, 
but none matched this version with 
Littlejohns doing a Rex Stewart. Alan is 
a colossal player with a fine band, and 
it is a mystery to me how it goes 
neglected. 

As the Merseysippi came off, Johnny 
Lawrence informed me that he had 
managed to buy forty-eight cans of beer 
to be disposed of by himself, guitarist 
Ken Baldwin and me. Ken had been on 
Cloud 66 since Friday and, from seven 
o’clock on the Sunday morning, out of 
his mind. He had to be forcibly fed to 
make sure he drank his share. By about 
ztwo o'clock the only bands I had heard 
were the Merseysippi, the Welsh group 
and Acker; all of them played up to 
form in difficult circumstances. Canned 
beer and amplified banjoes had produced 
a ringing noise in my ears which made 
me unable to distinguish one band from 
another at a distance of more than three 
feet. I was having trouble with double 
vision too. 

Finally I found myself squashed be- 
tween a gentleman in a sack and what 
was apparently an undertaker. As the 








haze cleared I realised I was listening to 
Ken Colyer. 

Colyer’s band was very impressive. 
The lack of affectation and restrained 
dynamics were refreshing and natural 
after some of the more tensed-up com- 
mercial products. By and large I don’t 
like the idiom, but make an exception 
when it comes to Colyer’s trumpet 
playing. 

I was thinking about this when the 
gentleman in the sack abruptly fell to 
the floor and I realised we had hit the 
Isle of Man. As one who gets sea-sick 
watching the baby being bathed I 
thought I had done rather well. 

We went with Colyer for a meal, 
during which he conducted a _ particul- 
arly intelligent and I understand, for 
him, voluble discussion on jazz. Realis- 
ing, after trying to say “Pash the shalt”, 
that I was under a handicap, I tried to 
restrain myself to grunts and the odd 
throwaway. 

The food was pretty dreadful, and 
later I heard that one or two other 


people had hard times. Clarinettist Don 
Lydiatt and his wife were particularly 
brought down when, trying to buy some- 
thing for the children, they were told 
that they couldn't buy toys on a Sunday 

vulgar post-cards were alright though. 

The journey back was pretty unevent- 
ful. Roy Crimmins and I were almost 
clapped in irons for inadvertently going 
up a ladder marked “Navigators Only” 
(by this time this was a joke) and play- 
ing chess in what turned out to be the 
Captain’s lifeboat. 

One refreshing interlude came when, 
while talking to Acker Bilk about the 
latest Noddy book and discussing pos- 
sible titlkes—Noddy Meets The Pusher, 
Slay-Ride For Big-Ears, etc.—a young 
lady approached and asked us to auto- 
graph her jeans with our names and the 
bands we played with. While Acker 
signed her calf, I committed myself to 
posterior with “Jules Schachter—Paul 
Whiteman Swinging Strings”. I doing so 
I recognised a scrawl, in a most im- 
probable position, in Johnny Lawrence’s 


hand-writing —‘“‘What Am I Doing 
Here?” 
The Dunkirk scenes were repeated 


when the boat docked at nine-thirty. | 
saw the bowler-hatted brigade thronged 
by a fascinated group of the Liverpool 
Police as we ran like hell for the las 
ten minutes in the nearest pub. 
Glancing briefly into the water as we 
crossed the gang-plank I saw about a 
dozen copies of Jazz News floating like 
dead seagulls out into the river. I was 
down on the tide-line the next day, and 
if anyone wants a few copies of Jazz 
News cheap, only slightly soiled. . . . 
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JUMPING AT THE NFT 


(continued from page 7) 


“shorts” of the Benny Goodman Orch- 
estra and Quartet was entertaining, 
despite bad sound and film quality. To 
see the benign-featured Goodman pre- 
siding over such famous persons as 
Gene Krupa, Lionel Hampton, Teddy 
Wilson and Harry James gave a far 
better idea of how the original band 
must have appeared than any record 
ever could. 

Four very entertaining films of Fats 
Waller showed the pianist to be a 
supreme showman. I’m sure that even 
those people who view Armstrong’s 


clowning with abhorrence couldn’t help 
being won over by the humorous ebul- 
lience of this character. Fats, a natural 
clown, had the unusual ability of com- 
bining this facet of his personality with 
some of the finest stride piano ever 
recorded. To me these “shorts” were 
definitely the highlights of the week. 
There was some good jazz to be heard 
in Jammin’ The Blues, but a great deal 
of the playing was spoilt by the affected 
film technique of director Gjon Mili. 
Even so, both Lester Young and Harry 
Edison came through very well. This 
film had what would be termed in a 
publicity blurb an “All Star Cast” for 
with Young and Edison were Illinois 
Jacquet, Jo Jones, Barney Kessel and 





Seventy-Seven Records: 


HENRY BROWN BLUES 
77-LA-12-5 
The great Blues pianist, recorded at Pinky Boxx’s beauty parlour and at 


Robert Oswald’s studio, St. Louis, Missouri, under the 
Mr. Paul Oliver 


JUMPIN’ ERROLL Erroll Garner’s All Stars 77-EPEU-2 
With Charlie Shavers, Vic Dickenson, Slam Stewart, Lem Davis 


supervision of 





Your record shop can order 77 


DISTRIBUTORS, 





Folklore Records: 


PETE SEEGER IN CONCERT 
F-LAUT-1 


Recorded at the St. Pancras Town Hall, London, 
essential Seeger in-person record! 


BOTTOMS UP! F-EPEU-500 
Frank Purslow and John Pearse revive five English soak songs for fools 


and Folklore 
10 Rathbone Place, 


October, 1959. The 


records from CENTRAL RECORD 
London, W.1, Langham 0781/2 
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Big Sid Catlett. Of all the films shown 
this was probably the least defamatory 
to the participating musicians. 

Trad, Mainstream and Modern was 
the title of the third and final selection, 
and I’m afraid it was the most disap- 
pointing. A cursory glimpse of Stan 
Getz in Poland that was so short that 
its inclusion seemed quite pointless, a 
sentimentalised reconstruction of the 
life of Django Reinhardt directed by 
Paul Paviot, and an early short of Harry 
Parry and his Band that could, I sup- 
pose, have some historical importance 
but which seemed to prove no more 
than the inferiority of British musicians 
of that time to their American con- 
temporaries. 


Some more up-to-date British films 
included one, originally produced for 
television, of a very self-conscious 
Johnny Dankworth and that appalling 
film of the Chris Barber Jazz Band, 
Momma Don't Allow. The only film 
that warranted any praise was Living 
Jazz, which starred the Bruce Turner 
Jump Band. The director Jack Gold has 
attempted to show all the vicissitudes 
of a jazz musician’s career without the 
usual glamorous facade. The trouble is 
that in his effort to achieve complete 
authenticity Jack Gold has gone too far 
and the final result is rather drab and 
dismal. The Turner Band played in 
person at the cinema (the Mick Mulli- 
gan Jazz Band and the Bobby Wellins 
Quartet played on the previous two 
shows) and the improvement of his pre- 
sent band over that one in the film was 
quite apparent. 


The general feeling I had at the end 
of this festival was that a really good 
film on jazz has yet to be made. Who 
knows, Paris Blues, which is soon to 
have its premier, may well be the one 
we are waiting for. 
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vn Otto Fluckiger 


M, [AB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Mario Bauza, Dizzy Gillespie, 
p> pamar Wright (tp); Tyree Gleen (tb, vibes); Keg Johnson, Quentin Jackson 

(tb); Jerry Blake Soy as); Hilton Jefferson, Andy Brown (as); Chu Berry, 
an PWalter Thomas (ts); Benny Payne (p); Danny Barker (g); Milton Hinton 





at [(b); Cozy Cole (d); A. Gibson (arr). October 14, 1940 
a 
he #28863 A a ie AIN'T ee BUT A BIRD vCC OK 5847 
) (vo: ts: 
OY frees THE WORKER'S TRAIN vCc OK 5874 
ry (vo: CC, ts: LB, tp: JG) 

18865 NORTH OF THE MOHAWK TRAIL OK 5911 
P (tb: TG, flute: AB?, d: CC, cl: JB) 
Ce 18866 MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME vCC OK 5847 
re (vo: CC, ts: LB) 
1S BSame personnel. Chicago, January b- 1941 
n- 9C3518 RUN LITTLE _— arr. AG vCC+ens. K 6084 


(vo: CC, ts: LB) 
3519-1 WILLOW WEEP FOR ME arr. AG instr. OK 6109, CoS, PaS/E 
(featuring-as: HJ) 


1S C3520 YOU ARE THE ONE IN MY HEART OK 6391 
yr BC 3521-1 ARE ee ALL REET vCC+ ens. OK 6035 
(ts: LB, tp: JG, vo: CC+ens) 
S C3522 EBONY SILHOUETTE instr. OK 6192 
g (featuring-b: MH) 
l, jonah Jones (tp) replaces Bauza. New York City, March 3, 1941 
nN §29866-1 HEP CAT LOVE B gg! (CC+AG) vCC OK 6192 
(vo: WC, d-bre CC) 
8 19867-1 JONAH IOINS whe CAB (CC) vCC OK 6019, CoS, CoF, CoS 
T (featuring-tp: JJ 
5 19868 aa % bg aa OK VD 259B, Epic LN 3265 
S 19869 SPECIAL <9 tend OK 6147 
e (est Ei tpt: §)) cs) 
S$ BSime personnel. wy 3, 1941 
e 30835 ik a 6 aaa OK 6305, Cq 
ts: rae: ae 
r $30836-1 © CHATANOOGA CHOO-CHOO vCC OK 6305, Cq 
| (no solos) 
30837 
30838-1 ST. JAMES INFIRMARY BLUES vCC+en 
- VD, Epic LN "3265, Phil 462110 TE 
; (tp-straight: ?, vo: CC+ens). 
40838.4 ST. JAMES INFIRMARY "BLUES vCC + ens. OK 6391 
) 
Same personnel. July 24, 1941 
5 830938 WE GO WELL TOGETHER OK 6341 
30939 HEY DOC vCC+TG OK 6354 
30940 1 SEE A MILLION PEOPLE OK 6341, Co 
| #30941 CONCHITA OK 6354 
| Same personnel. September 10, 1941 


11300 BLUES IN THE NIGHT arr. BH. vCC+ens. 

OK, Epic LN 3265 
(growl-tp-intro: Jj?, vo: CC+ens) 

3301-1 MRS. FINNEGAN arr. BH. vCC OK 6459 
(vo: CC, tb: FJ, tp: JG, ts: LB) 
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31302-1 fee a: og oe uw arr. BH. vCC OK 6459 
ts: 
31303 SAYS WHO ame ‘BH. Me OK 6422. 


Russell Smith, Lester ‘‘Shad’’ Collins (tp) replace Gillespie. Ted McRae 
(ts) replaces Berry; Palmer Brothers (vo): Buck Ram (arr. 
New York City, November 3, 1941 


31638-2 he =— SONG vCC OK 5601 
31639 WHO CALLS vCC+ PBrothers OK 560! 
(vo: CC+PBrothers) 
31640 NAIN, NAIN (BRam-CC) arr. BR vCC+ens. OK 6547 
(vo: re oh ts: TMcR, vo: ens) 
31641 TAPPIN’ OFF (B Harding) arr. BH instr. OK 6547 
(tp: LC, ts: TMcR, tb: J, b: MH) 
31645 A SMO-O-OTH ONE arr. BH instr. OK 6720 
(cl: JB, tp: Jj, d-ace: CC, ts: TMcR) 
The one (vo). December 24, 1941 
32037 HE MOMENT | LAID EYES ON YOU arr. BR. vCC 
OK 6574, Co 
(vo: CC) 
32038 VIRGINIA, GEORGIA AND CAROLINA ba ens 
K 6574, 6717, Co 
(vo: CC+ens) 
32039 BLUE MOONLIGHT unissued 
32040 LORDY vCC+ens. Co 36751, Co 
(tp: LC?, vo: CC+ens) 
Same . ai. Cabaliers (vo). Chicago, February 2, 1942 
C 417 NT TO ROCK arr. BH. vCC+Cabaliers OK 6616 
ae Aes Cobsliong tp: Jj) 
C 4180 SAN .FRANCISCO FAN Co 38507, VD 
C 4181 I'LL BE AROUND vCC+ens. OK 6717, Co 
(bs-intro: 2, vo: CC+ens, ts-acc: TMCR?) 
C 4162 TAIN’T NO GOOD vCC OK 6616 


vo: CC) 
C 4183 MINNIE THE MOOCHER vCC-+ ens. 
OK, Epic LN 3265, EG 7016, Font TFE 17216 
((growl-tp: Jj, vo: CC) 


Irving ‘‘Skinny’’ Brown, Al Gibson (s) replace Blake, McRae. 
Los Angeles, July 27, 1942 


HC 0884-1 aly GO JOE ot ige gry ipa OK 6720 
CC+Cabal.+ens, tp: 
HC 0885 OGEECHE a, CULLABY "asia Co 36662 
+en 
HC 0886 | GET THE NECK OF A CHICKEN vCC Co 36662 
(vo: CC, tp: LC? 
Exact personnel uncertain. From ‘‘Stormy Weather’’ picture. Early 1943 
GEECHIE JOE vCC Private 
(tp: JJ, vo: CC, tp-ace: JJ) 
untitled instr. Private 
JUMPIN’ JIVE vCC+ ens. Private 
(vo: +ens 
EVERYBODY DANCES instr. Private 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Russell Smith, Jonah Jones, 
Paul Webster, Shad Collins (tp); Tyree Glenn, Keg Johnson, Fred Robinson, 
Quentin Jackson (tb); Hilton Jefferson, Andy Brown, Al Gibson, Greely 
Walton, Ike Quebec (saxes); Dave Rivera tats Danny Barker (g); Milton 
Hinton (b); J. C. Heard (d); Cab Calloway, unknown female (vo). 

September ba oa 
VP 947 I'M MAKING BELIEVE (female) vo. 259 

(vo: unknown) 


Roger Jones (tp) added. Chicago, January 24, 1945 
CC 04323 LET'S TAKE THE LONG WAY HOME vCC_ Co, Epic LN 3265 


(vo: CC) 
CC 04324 FOO A LITTLE BALLY HOO vCC+ ens. Co 36786, VD 338A 
(vo: CC+ens, tp: JJ) 


Bob Dorsey, Rudy Powell (saxes) replace Brown, Walton. April on sien 


CO 43578 ped “ccy NCE vCC Co 36816 

CO 43579 ype rae vCCc Co 36816 
(vo: CC, ts: JQ. tp: JJ?) 

John Haughton (tb) replaces Johnson. September 11, 1945 

CO 35157. IF IT ISN’T LOVE vCC+en Co 36894 


CO 35188 A BLUE SERGE SUIT WITH” A BELT IN THE BACK vCC 
Co 36993 CoE 


CO 35189 HERE | GO JUST DREAMIN’ AWAY VD 585B 
Keg Johnson (tb) replaces Haughton; Buford Oliver (d [costes Heard. 


ember 13, 1945 
CO 35420 THE HONEYDRIPPER vCC+ens. 
Co, Epic LN 3265, Phil TE 462101 
(vo: CC, ts: JQ, tp: JJ, short-as: RP?) 
CO 35421 AFTERNOON MOON vCC Co 36893 
(vo: CC) 


Paul Webster (tp) out; Earl Hardy (tb) replaces Robinson; Benny Payne 
(p); John Smith (g) and Cozy Cole (d) replace Rivera, Barker, Oliver. 


May 13, 1946 
CO 36272 HEY NOW, HEY NOW Co 37081 
CO 36273 | GOT A GAL NAMED NETTIE Co 37081 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Lamar Wright Sr., Jonah Jones, 
John Letman, Paul Webster (tp); Keg Johnson, Quentin Jackson, James 
Buxton, Earl Hardy (tb); Al Gibson, Hilton lefferson, Rudy Powell, Charles 
Frazier, Sam ‘‘The Man’’ Taylor (saxes); Dave Rivera (p); John Smith 
(g); Milton Hinton (b); Dave ‘'Panama’’ Francis (d). 

February 3, 1947 


CO 37340 Ho DE- HO MAN vCC-+ens. Co 37312 
CC+ens) 
CO 37341 NECESSITY vCC Co 37312, CoS 
(vo: CC, ts: ST) 





CO 37342 OH! GRANDPA vCC CoS DZ 596 
(vo: CC, ts: ST) 
CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS CAB JIVERS: Jonah Jones (tp); Hilton Jeffer- 
son (as); Sam Taylor (ts); Dave Rivera (p); John Smith (g); Milton 
Hinton (b); Dave Francis (d). May 1, 1947 
CO 37686 GIVE ME TWENTY NCKELS FOR A DOLLAR vCC Ce 37500 
CO 37687 THE JUNGLE KING vCC+ens. Co 37500 
Big band personnel (see Febr. 3, 1947): _ Williams (tp); Milton 
Robinson (tb) replace Webster, Buxton, Hard December, 1947 
506 TWO BLOCKS DOWN TURN TO THE LEFT 
Co 38227, CoS 
(vo: CC+?, cl: RP) 
38507 
38508 ee BOOGIE vCC Co 38227, CoS 
(vo: ) 
38509 EVERYBODY EATS WHEN THEY COME HOME TO MY HOUSE 


(vo: CC) Co 38171, 
CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS CAB JIVERS: 


CoS 


Jonah Jones (tp); Keg Johnson 


(tb); Burnie Peacock (as); Sam Taylor (ts); Dave Rivera (p); Milton 
Hinton (b); Dave Francis (d); Eugenie Baird (vo). May 5, 1949 
2070 BABY, IT’S COLD OUTSIDE Hi-Tone 135 
2071 THE HUCKLE BUCK Hi-Tone 135 
2072 I'VE GOT THE WORLD ON A STRING Signature 15243 
2073 WHY CAN’T YOU BEHAVE? Signature 15243 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS CAB DRIVERS: Jonah Jones (tp); John Ewing 


(tb); S. A. Stewart, Leon Washington (saxes); Dave Rivera (p); Milton 
Hinton (b); Dave Francis (d); Maud McElroy (vo). 

probably Chicago, August 18, 1949 
D9-AB- 
1185 OL’ JOE LOUIS vCC+ens. BB 300004, Vi 

(vo: CC ens, ts: LW, tp: JJ) 

D9-AB- 
1186 YOUR VOICE vCC+MMcE BB 300004, Vi 


(vo: CC+MMCE, ts: LW) 


Jonah Jones (tp); Tyree Glenn (tb); Hilton Jefferson (as); Sam Taylor 


(ts); same rhythm section. September 29, 1949 
DB-AB- 
2285 ROOMING HOUSE BOOGIE vCC BB 30-0012, Vi 
DB-AB- 
2268 | BEEPED WHEN | SHOULDA BOPPED vCC BB 30-0012, Vi 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
including Jonah Jones (tp); Ike Quebec 
bongoplayer. 


Big band personnel, 


probably 
(ts); 


Dave Rivera (pd: plus 
1949 


50198 THE DUCK TROT vCC London %é) 653 
(vo: CC, ts: JQ?, tp: Jj?) 

50199 PERO QUE JELENGUE London (E) 657 

50200 THE KEEPER OF THE BLUES vCC London (E) 653 
(as: 2, vo: CC) 

50201 LA MUCURA London (E) 657 


No information about following:— 
QUE PASA CHICA 


Regal 3321 
SHOTGUN BOOGIE 


Regal 3311 


CAB CALLOWAY at the piano with (I to r) SISTER ROSETTA THARPE,DUKE ELLINGTON, REX STEWART, unknown, MARY LOU WILLIAMS 
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1418 FROSTY MORNING Regal 3321 
1419 ONE FOR MY BABY Regal 3311 
CAB CALLOWAY (vo) with: Jonah Jones (tp); Dave Rivera (p); Milton 
Hinton (b); Panama Francis (d). (from a television picture) 1950-195) 


MINNIE THE MOOCHER vCC 


CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS CABALLIERS: 
Tyree Glenn (tb); 


Private 


Same plus Jonah Jones (tp); 
Hilton Jefferson (as) and probably Ike Quebec ee 
EVERYBODY EATS WHEN THEY COME TO MY FOUSE vCC 


**Guest-Stars’’ 182 
THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC vCC *‘Guest-Stars”’ 182 
OO BLI-A-DA instr. *‘*Guest-Stars”’ 182 
THE DUCK TROT vCC “*‘Guest-Stars’’ 182 


note: above record is a 16 inch Radio-transcription 33 1/3 rpm 


CAB CALLOWAY with unknown acc. 


UNCHAINED MELODY Bell 1096 
LEARNING THE BLUES Bell 109 
CAB CALLOWAY WITH JIMMY CARROLL'S ORCHESTRA: unknown 


personnel. 

Bell 1009, Var POP 30 
Bell 1009, Var POP 30 
Bell 1006, Var POP 30 


GAMBLER’S BLUES vCC 
HEY JOE vCC 

MINNIE THE MOOCHER vCC 
LL GET BY vCC 


CAB CALLOWAY WITH SY OLIVER’S ORCHESTRA: 
SUCH A NIGHT vCC Bell 1038, Var POP 30 
JILTED vCC Bell 1038, Var POP 30 

Varieton POP 30 (S) is issued in France as Guilde du Jazz P-30. 


CAB CALLOWAY WITH EDDIE BAREFIELD’S ORCHESTRA FROM COTTON 
CLUB REVUE 1958. 


unknown _ personnel 


note: 


MINNIE THE MOOCHER Gone LP 10! 
ST. JAMES INFIRMARY Gone LP 10! 
other details unknown. 

CAB eS ae no information. 

Hi DE HI DE HO Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
I'LL BE AROUND Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
SUMMERTIME Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
KICKIN’ THE GONG AROUND Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
YOU RASCAL YOU Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
MINNIE THE MOOCHER Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
| SEE A MILLION PEOPLE Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
ST. JAMES INFIRMARY Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
STORMY WEATHER Vie LPM-2021, LSP-202! 
JUMPIN’ JIVE Vic LPM-2021, LSP-202! 


NOTE: Personnel for the band in 
issue is as follows: The 
Marion Hardy (alto, Idr); Warner Seals (ten); Lawrence Harrison 
(conductor); Artie Starks (alto); ‘‘Red’’ (bjo); Jimmy McHendrick 
(d); Eddie Mallory, Elisha Herbert (tpts); Charlie Turner (tu); 
Henry Clark (tbn). Taken in 1927 


the photograph on p. 14 of 


the June 
Alabamians—Ralph Anderson 


( bari); 


Bell 1006, Var POP 30 | 
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Even in a jazz world that boasts such 
names as Abdul Malik, Abdullah 
Buhainna, Ahmed Jahmal, Shafi Hadi, 
Sahib Shihab and the like, the name 
, Jones occurs fairly often. There are well 
known performers, such as_ pianists 
Jimmy and Hank, trumpeters Thad and 
Jonah, arranger Quincy, drummers Jo 
and Philly Joe. Amongst the lesser 
known in the clan are bassist Sam, who 
worked with the Thelonius Monk 
quartet for quite a while, and drummer 


§ Elvin. It is the latter who concerns us 


here. 

Elvin has never worked consistently 
with the big name groups: his appear- 
ances on record are few compared to 
some of his ubiquitous colleagues, 
though this is due, to some extent, to 
the fact that he is based in the busy and 
well populated New York area, rather 
than the West Coast, where Shelly 
Manne, Stan Levey, Larry Bunker and 
Mel Lewis have most of the work to do 
between them. Yet on the evidence of 
his recorded work, Jones is one of the 
most consistent and tasteful drummers 
of his day. 

He first received some small measure 
of attention in 1953, when he took part 
In a recording for Charlie Mingus’ 


Debut label, a session featuring Miles 
Davis, the eccentric vibes player Teddy 














Charles, and Mingus’ old friend Britt 
Woodman on trombone. It wasn’t the 
happiest of dates—Miles remarked to 
a friend “I hope I don’t have to hit 
Mingus again today”, and though Dave 
Brubeck suggested to me that this was 
probably a joke, in view of the com- 
parative size of the two protagonists, 
there was certainly an atmosphere of 
strain in the studio. Davis later expres- 
sed dissatisfaction with the titles re- 
leased except for parts of Nature Boy, 
maintaining that the rest sounded too 
much like a Mingus date, and the varied 
personalities collected by the latter were 
hardly likely to make for compatability. 
Throughout the session, however, dur- 
ing which Alone Together, There's No 
You, and Easy Living were also waxed, 
nothing could disturb the precision of 
Jones’ drumming. He had to act as a 
one man rhythm section—there was no 
pianist, and the Mingus bass assumed 
front line proportions—and whereas the 
tempos were generally too slow to even 
think about swinging, his time and beat 
were infallible. Playing usually with 
brushes, he probably contributed more 
good jazz to the date than anybody ex- 
cept Miles. 

For an illustration of every facet of 
Jones’ ability solowise as well as ac- 
companying, one has only to turn to 
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ELVIN JONES 





by 


MICHAEL GIBSON 


an LP he made in the middle fifties with 
Jay Jay Johnson and Bobby Jaspar. 
Here, in happier company, Elvin demon- 
strated a union of percussion and subt- 
lety unheard outside of the established 
few. His unwavering time keeping, for 
example, is shown on It Could Happen 
To You, where Jaspar, playing flute, be- 
gins with a slow statement of the last 
sixteen bars, and then breaks into an 
up tempo solo before reprising at the 
original tempo. Throughout the number, 
Jones’ playing is impeccable. He has 
none of the figurations of an Art Blakey, 
nor the tonal effects of a Shelly Manne, 
but uses his kit mainly as a percussive 
instrument, simply and crisply. His com- 
petence at cross rhythm is demonstrated 
on the Latin-American passages of Old 
Devil Moon. However, it is in supply- 
ing the right support for the individual 
that Jones really shines. With Jay Jay 
Aimself, he provides either discreet 
brushes, (In A Little Provincial Town), 
or uses his sticks to punctuate the 
rhythm of an intermittent solo (Love Is 
Here To Stay). When the occasion de- 
mands, he can be downright aggressive, 
but his fours with the trombonist on 
Barbados are always logical and con- 
trolled. Behind pianist Tommy Flana- 
gan, on So Sorry, Please, Elvin’s brushes 


(continued on page 40) 













This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Mitchell ‘Herb’ Ellis is one of the finest guitarists gracing 
jazz today. Born in Texas he obtained his first grounding 
as a professional with the Casa Loma Band and with Jimmy 
Dorsey’s Orchestra. Joined the Oscar Peterson Trio in 1953 
and stayed with the group for six years. Is still with the 
J.A.T.P. but now works as a sound rhythmic prop for the 
singing of Miss Ella Fitzgerald. 





“After You've Gone’’. Brunswick OE 9468 

Unfortunately, I never had a chance to hear Eddie Lang 
in the flesh. He died in 1933 and I wasn’t playing profession- 
ally in those days—I was only 12 years old. Actually, I 
haven’t been lucky enough to hear much of Lang—wanted 
to, but could never get hold of the records. That really 
sounded a fine group; I was most impressed—looking at the 
date, much more so than I would have expected. The 
magnitude of Lang’s talent is shown by the way his work 
stands out amongst that fine company. His single string 
work with that lovely singing tone—he was a real innovator. 
He had a really good knowledge of his instrument, which 
shows up best when he’s accompanying a singer. I’ve heard 


Venuti—tLang All Stars 
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a record or two of Lang backing a singer and his harmonie 
and little fill-ins are really something. 


“Backwater Blues’’. Parlophone GEP 86)! 


Doesn’t he get a nice sound from his guitar?—those back 
ground chords he played were full of music. One thing! 
kinda’ wonder about, and this is not necessarily a criticism 
is that although he is playing and singing the blues, § 
doesn’t have any fixed metre to it. It may be eight bar 
or ten bars or nine bars—maybe it’s fortunate he dos 
accompany himself, tho’ of course no doubt it is all dom 
purposely. He plays the guitar really well, knows the ip 
strument, but it’s just that idea of “free time” that makes! 
difficult to listen to in places. 


Lonnie Johnson 
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“| Can’t Be Satisfied’. Muddy Waters 
That sounds ‘down-home’ to me—that was a good one. 
was doing something I liked all the time there, and I reall 
admired his feeling—he got over what he was trying 
convey, which is a thing which unfortunately happens all to 
infrequently on records. That kind of Hawaiian effect & 
gets in is real cute and it fits well, too. I just love tho 
blues singers. when I f 
One of the things that really started me off to becoming 8 not 
a jazz player and kinda’ gave my guitar playing a boost wave Dja 
the playing of an old Negro I used to listen to in my hom really 
town. Never knew his name, sorry about that now, bi 
used to hear him when I rode past his house on my waj'Five of t 
into town. We were farmers and I used to ride with Well, : 
dad in the wagon and as we passed this feller’s house where th 
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would often be sitting out in the front yard playing his 
guitar and kinda’ humming to himself. He had such a 
wonderful feeling for the blues I was just fascinated—just 
fascinsted by his playing. Awful not to know his name! 
J don’t suppose in those early days I knew why I liked what 
he played, but I sure did. And I used to go home and try 
to emulate what I had heard. So I started to play blues 
guitar from the very first. Never played in hill-billy bands 
or anything of that sort—just played alone until I got to 
college. My mother helped me with my music, but it was 
mostly blues I liked to play and I used to try and remember 
the things I had heard that Negro playing. I roomed with 
Jimmy Guiffre at college—he was first musician I really played 
with—-but it was that influence back home that really got 
me going. 
“Motherless Child’, Barbecue Bob (‘‘Nothing But The Blues’’) 
Fontana TFL 5123 

That was an old one, 1927. I was trying to figure out 
what rhythm he used there—sounded to me like 12/8. You 
know there are a lot of modern musicians playing that way 
to-day—similar to that, founded on that beat, and they think 
they're playing something new! A lot of modern groups 
try to get that beat—elaborated on, you know. What a 
really wonderful feeling that singer had for the blues. You 
don’t get that to-day. 

“Girl Of My Dreams’’, HMV 7EG 8646 

Dizzy is one of my very good friends. I have known him 
for a long time, and I know him very well. He’s not the 
harum-scarum character he pretends to be—I know his 
serious side and really he is a very intelligent man. You’ve 
got to be intelligent to play as good as he does. The feeling 
is one thing, but the notes and phrases he uses take careful 
thinking about beforehand. Dizzy is one of my all time 
favourites. I doubt if many people really know what he’s 
doing yet and a funny thing—so many of those critics started 
digging Miles and those other modern guys and yet they 
haven’t dug what Dizzy has been doing for years. I think 
some of them passed him up in sheer ignorance—musical 
ignorance, I mean. Also, you know, Dizzy and his wife 
are such a big-hearted couple. They do so much for un- 
fortunate people—good deeds that never get any publicity— 
they don’t seek publicity that way. 

I also liked Les Spann on that. He is one of the few 
who play two instruments really well. He’s a very melodic 
player, but sometimes plays a little more notewise than he 
is capable of handling. I do too! I try and not let it 
happen, for that is one of the things that makes Wes Mont- 
gomery so good. He builds up his playing and when he 
plays a phrase it’s a double-time phrase, he rarely plays it 
in the first chorus, and then when he does play it, it really 
comes off. He knows where he’s going. In other words 
never go in over your head. 


Dizzy Gillespie Quintet 


“Lover Man’’. Vogue LAE 12251 
Well, Django was amongst the five greatest guitarists of 
jazz. There’s Charlie Christian, of course, and I think, be- 
cause he was an innovator, you must include Eddie Lang— 


Django Reinhardt 


jhe hadn’t much to work with in those days; then Wes 


Montgomery, Barney Kessel and the wonderful George Van 
Eps. The first guitarist I heard when I got started was my 


all time favourite, Charlie Christian, and then next I heard 


Django. He played his solo with two fingers only, and the 


Athird and fourth fingers for chording, but they were kinda’ 


fixed. I must admit I didn’t pay Django too much attention 
when I first heard him—he used the European kind of phras- 
ing, not the jazz phrasing that Christian used. I didn’t even 


4give Django a chance, but when I grew up a little and started 
40 really listen I knew that what he did bordered on genius. 


“Five of Us’’. jazz Five Tempo TAP 32 
Well, if I hadn’t seen this sleeve I wouldn’t have known 


Mwhere that group hailed from—which is a compliment, I 
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guess. A very good bass player there, musical and knows 
the chords. I'd like Ray to comment on him—incidentally, 
do you know of any other musician than Ray who is 
universally acclaimed as the best man on his instrument— 
by everyone I mean? After Jimmy Blanton, who started 
bass playing as we know it to-day, Ray must surely be the 
greatest influence in jazz. He idolized Blanton and when 
he died at such a tragically early age, Ray carried on after 
him, adding something new of his own. Of course, Ray is 
directly responsible for all the guys playing those long- 
sounds, those interesting progressions. I think so anyway. 
The standard of bass playing these days is exceedingly high 
and the man responsible was Blanton, who started this new 
school of playing, and after him came Ray. Milt Hinton 
is another great man—he’s been around for years playing 
very good. People take him for granted, like Wes Mont- 
gomery. People think Wes is something new, but he’s in 
his forties. This is an interesting story. When I was with 
Oscar, (it was over three years ago, in Indianapolis) Ray 
said to me one day—man, you've just got to hear this guy 
Wes Montgomery. Wes was not playing full time. He was 
working in a steel factory, so Ray said he’d have to try 
and find out if and where he was playing—but he wasn’t 
playing at all, so I never got to hear him then. Ray had 
played with him, you know, in one of his first band jobs, 
and always said he was fabulous. Fortunately, during the 
past two years, he has been discovered. He is now a new 
star, though Ray says he has been playing exactly the same 
for the past 15 or 20 years! I make no secret of the fact 
that right now he’s my favourite guitarist. Of course, he’s 
out of the same bag as Charlie Christian, just an extension. 
But people say, “listen to all this new stuff!” And _ this 
fellow has been playing that way for years, and so was 
Christian before him. I like things that are new, and we 
should be all looking for them, but so many things in jazz 
that people think are new, just aren’t—they haven't listened, 
that’s all. Another thing I like about Wes is that he doesn’t 
play guitar as one is supposed to play it these days. Too 
many guitarists get in the one groove and they all sound the 
same. It’s the thing to play that way these days, but Wes 
is different. I am sure the only way to play jazz is to play 
it as it comes natural to you—that is the only way, the way 
you feel with your emotions, that’s what’s going to come 
out. Don’t try and play something that’s not you. To tell 
you the truth I couldn’t care less how the other guitar players 
are playing, I play like me—it’s the only way. 


“Billy Boy’. Dick Charlesworth's City Gents Top Rank 35-104 

Well, that did exactly nothing to me! Not because it’s 
Dixieland—I like good Dixieland, but I could hardly class 
that as good. The rhythm section was real bad. Stodgy. 
The banjo doesn’t know his chords and the bass notes were 
just atrocious. Can that be popular here in Britain? Surely 
not? When Dixieland is good it can move me. I don’t want 
to listen to it all the time. I used to play at times with 
Bobby Hackett. He doesn’t have an out-and-out Dixieland 
band, but he plays a lot of Dixie tunes. I loved to jam with 
him, for he is one of my favourite trumpet players. He and 
Diz and Roy are my three favourites. Roy did one of these 
record things with you didn’t he? He’s a great player; has 
most wonderful time. Perhaps plays the best time of them 
all, and that’s so important. Time and then harmony and 
sound, but if you haven’t got time then you just aren’t playing 
jazz. Time, harmonf and sound—if you've got them all, 
then you’re a good jazzman. 


“Heavy Duty’. Trombones Four In Hand Felsted SJA 2009 

I don’t know why I never heard of this record, it’s most 
unusual. The sound of those four trombones was lovely and 
Everett Barksdale played great. This is a surprise to me— 
Everett there plays bass guitar and it sounds to me as if 
that is his instrument. He sounds free and plays better than 
on the usual instrument. He also works well in that rhythm 





section, which is very strong—solid you know, a real backing. 
But that trombone sound is real lovely. 


“Daily jump’. Count Basie Columbia SCX 3356 | 
It took me a bar and a half to recognise Freddie Greene— 
he’s so distinctive. He’s surely the world’s best rhythm 
player. We could all learn a lot from him, rhythmically that 
is. The sound he gets, that drive—everything he does is just 
it. It’s unfortunate that Freddie hasn’t or won’t write a 
book about how to play rhythm guitar. I have a feeling he 
thinks no one really cares, but Freddie is wrong—there are 29th & 30th JULY 196] 
a lot of guys who really do care and want to know how he | on the 
does it. Freddie’s unique. I believe he was quite hurt about | [gwns of PALACE HOUSE . BEAULIEU 
people taking no notice of him, but it became unfashionable he N Renate 
to play rhythm guitar. For a few years Freddie and I were nthe her tf Oe ew © 
the only two who played that way. Thank goodness it’s | AFTERNOON 2-30—5-30 p.m. EVENING 7-30 to Midnight 
becoming a little fashionable again. It’s like everything else, d . 
if you do it right, it’s good, if you do it bad it’s bad. Freddie | 4™mong the famous bands appearing are:— 
does it great all the time! You know the reason why for so CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
long there was a tendency for guitarists not to play rhythm, F 
and why so many musicians didn’t like to work with it? It (RAR DAWN Sh. Goma 
was a big thing. With the coming of the electric guitar, a with ANITA O’DAY 

















lot of the bad or mediocre players overdid it and played so —~—SAn 
loud and so wrong, that the musicians with them got sick of poms —" +r 
I’m sure it hurt Freddie, and I know it hurt me. He feels TERRY LIGHTFOOT H 


that guitar players don’t care about playing rhythm, which is 
too bad, for he should give away how he does that. A book 
would make money for him and let other guitarists know 
how it’s done. I believe this way—if anybody wants anything 
that I do, I don’t mind showing them at all because I reckon , 
if somebody really wants something bad enough they'll get The strictly limited number of tickets for each performance will 
. : : ; i ffice, Beaulieu, 
it, _— hard ge =~ be mgr rg — seater, ‘teake elenme"Kekh Prowve and ether stbin agents 
secret and anyway, if I can’t find something fresh for myself | 
I'm through. If I have gone as far as I’m going, then I 
might just as well give the whole thing up; so anyone can 
have anything I know. 


And his New Orleans Jazzmen 


@ TUBBY HAYES QUARTET 


the whole thing. So rhythm guitar went out; it wasn’t done. | 
7 and other British, American and Continental Star Bands and Artistes 





PRICES: Afternoon 7/6, Evenings 12/6, Season tickets 32/6 
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IT’S FOLKWAYS FOR THE BLUES 





AND IT’S COLLET’S FOR FOLKWAYS 





The new issues include LPs by Little Brother Montgomery (3527) and 


Speckled Red (3555) ; there’s another Memphis Slim (3536) to follow his 
previous best-sellers (3524 & 3535). And in the catalogue of over 700 


items there are great discs by Cat Iron (2385), Snooks Eaglin (2476), 
Blind Willie Johnson (3585), and Lightnin’ Hopkins. (3822) 


Write now to:- 


Collet’s 


70 New Oxford Street, 

















London W.C.I | 
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DELETIONS 








a list of records withdrawn from catalogue 


compiled by PETER RUSSELL 


From Philips has come more sad news appertaining to the 
wielding of the chopper in the direction of their extensive jazz 
catalogue. The notice given has been insufficient for this 
advice to reach print before the official date for the sacrifice, 
but if you dash around to your favourite jazz record store 
immediately there may yet be time for copies to be secured 
of those items you weren’t going to buy just yet because you 
have been too busy chasing after /ast year’s deletions. When 
you do get to your f.j.r.s. these are the things you should ask 
for. 

Starting at the bargain basement, you will first request the 
Lionel Hampton LP on Fontana-Fortune. This is a sample 
of wailing Hampton laid out along the same lines as the 
Amsterdam Apollo Hall concert that appeared on the Philips 
label years ago and has just been reissued. Why Apollo is 
35/9 and this one 22/6 I know not, but since the facts are 
thus you should not hesitate to chase this one if extrovert 
genius and powerful swing are your line of business. In the 
same series, a miscellaneous collection of Dixieland, by groups 
featuring Jimmy McPartland and some well-loved figures from 
circles Condon, will bear repeated listening. This is no corn- 
belt minstrel show, but a healthy, talented, up-to-date Dixieland 
sound, positively free from banjo and tuba mania. EPs from 
Bud Freeman (TFE17082) and George Wettling (TFE17083) 
fall into much the same category, though the Freeman sessions 





were from way back around 1940, and practically justify the 
“Chicagoan” tag. Playboy Condon himself has an EP in 
this list (BBE12280), unexceptional but typically competent 
and spirited. Two Basie EPs (TFE17115 and BBE12283) bite 
the dust, but neither contains altogether indispensable material 
from the early Basie discography—and, being Basie, like as 
not they’ll be back in the lists again soon (coupled differently, 
and with one title missing, of course). Three piano solo EPs 
are of considerable interest: an odd but acceptable coupling 
of James P. Johnson and Joe Sullivan (TFE17246), a usually 
tasteful Teddy Wilson (BBE 12284), and an excerpt from the 
Earl Hines Trio LP made at a session held in Paris and 
attended by our worthy editor (BBE12278). As the LP was 
deleted last February you will do no good telling yourself you 
would rather save for the larger album, but should grab 
without hesitation this de luxe example from the greatest of 
jazz piano, even though the supporting rhythm leaves some- 
thing to be desired (BBE12278). 

Finally, entering the Kingdom, there is an EP by the 
Spacemen that is perhaps for Ducal addicts only and may be 





lightly passed over by more normal men (BBE12269); and, 
as a piece de resistance, a tour de force (as Madame Zaijj 
might say) combining Ellington’s musical ingenuity and liter- 
ary wit, with his own story-telling ability thrown in for good 
measure, in the shape of the controversial A drum is a woman 
(BBL7179). This is a heady brew for beginners, but all 
pundits who will want to be successful practisers of one- 
upmanship in about a decade’s time should lay this thing 
by, because sooner or later it will be cited (by Nat Hentoff, 
probably) as an important link. .. . P.R. 


tiles 2 deletion date 30th June 1961. 


TFE Ba i ie gees QUINTET: Our love is here to stay etc. 
PH S: Like someone in love, etc 

BUD EREEMAN'S CHICAGOANS: hy on ys 

GEORGE WETTLING’S JAZZ BAND: Buc or Buck, etc 

17113 HERBIE MANN: When lights are low, etc 


17115 COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA: Stay cool, etc 

17118 RAY BRYANT TRIO: Cubana chant, etc 

17127 WOODY HERMAN ORCHESTRA: Apple honey, etc 

17143 RAY BRYANT QUINTET WITH JOE CARROLL: Jeepers 
creepers, etc 

17169 DAVE McKENNA: This is the moment, etc 

17216 CAB CALLOWAY: Minnie the moocher, etc 


JIMMY MU 
JOE SULLIVAN/JAMES P. 
a time when you need me, 


FORTUNE: deletion date 30th June 1961. 
LPs: 


Z4009 JIMMY McPARTLAND’S DIXIELAND: Third Street blues, etc 
4053 LIONEL HAMPTON: The one and only Lionel Hampton 


NDY: Little girl, etc 
JOHNSON (solos): 
etc/Riffs, etc. 


There'll come 


PHILIPS: deletion date 30th June 1961. 
E 


ps: ; 
BBE 12265 RONNIE SCOTT SEXTET: It don’t mean a thing, etc 
12267 — SILVER QUINTET: The night has a thousand eyes, 


DUKE ELLINGTON’S SPACEMEN: Body and sou 


9 etc 
1339 7) QUINTET: 


12274 DONALD BYRD-GIG! GRYCE & JAZZ 
Early bird, etc ; 

12278 EARL HINES TRIO: Nice work if you can get it, etc 

12280 EDDIE CONDON ALL STARS: Just friends, etc 

12281 THE |JAZZ ESSENGERS: My heart stood still; Stella by 
starlight 

12283 COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA: Tickle toe, etc 

12284 TEDDY WILSON: These foolish things, etc 

12286 WOODY HERMAN ORCHESTRA 

12362 HORACE SILVER: Hank's tune, etc 


DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS ORCHESTRA: A drum is a woman 
BENNY GOODMAN ORCHESTRA: Benny in Brussels, Vol. 1 
7300 do.: Benny in Brussels, Vol. 2 

KAI \/INDING ORCHESTRA: The swinging States 

BENNY GOODMAN ORCHESTRA: Happy session 

7321 JOE WILDER QUARTET: tarz from Peter Gunn 

THE INTERNATIONAL YOUTH BAND: At Newport, 1958 
MICHEL LEGRAND: Legrand jazz 











—166— 
THE BBC AND THE GOLDEN ROSE 


An American trade paper called “The 
Cash Box” carries this interesting item 
in its issue dated June 10th: 

“Britain took first prize at the Inter- 
national TV _ Festival at Montreux, 
Switzerland, this week. The BBC’s 
‘Black and White Minstrel Show’ won 
the Golden Rose Trophy and more than 
£800 in prize money.” 

That certainly must make us all feel 
very proud to be British! Here’s our 
very own _ broadcasting corporation, 
famous for its good taste and discretion, 
hawking its bloody minstrel shows 
around the Continent and copping prize 
money therewith! Let us just hope that 
the £800 goes back in a palatable form 
to the poor, suffering listeners. 

We seem to remember some kind of 
argument going on in “The Melody 
Maker” a while back about minstrel 
shows. There are always those who want 
to retain them as part of tradition. 
Nothing patronizing, you understand, but 
just wholesome fun. 

It happened this last spring that a 
Connecticut branch of the NAACP in- 
stituted a campaign against minstrel 
shows, with a view to stopping prepara- 
tions for those often staged by schools 
and churches in fund-raising drives. The 
organization said, in a widely circulated 
letter, that such shows “tend to keep 
alive the once prevalent image of the 
Negro as a subservient, indolent and 
socially unadaptable buffoon.” 

“Tf the blackface minstrel show is an 
American tradition,” the letter added, 
“it is one that should be abolished. Any 
tradition which keeps alive the mali- 
cious stereotyping of any group and 
causes hurt feelings and _ bitterness 


should be done away with.” 

In matters of this kind, we should 
expect the BBC to lead, and not to trail 
a long way behind. Now that it has 
secured the Golden Rose Trophy (and 
£800), we trust the minstrel company 
and the producers of its shows will be 
quietly liquidated. 


—767— 
MORE PARIS BLUES 

We had always thought that making 
records was a sufficiently difficult busi- 
ness, but when we saw what was in- 
volved in putting music to a movie we 
had to think again. 

Duke Ellington had completed the 
linking, background music for “Paris 
Blues”, and it was recorded under his 
supervision on May Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 
There was, of course, the same problem 
of achieving relatively unblemished per- 
formances, but in this case time, in a 
very different sense, was of the essence. 
The music accompanied and, as it were, 
interlocked with the action on the 
screen. It had to fit exactly. A storm of 
brass or an alto serenade had to begin 
and end precisely in accordance with a 
change of scene or a character’s change 
of mood. Synchronization became a 
matter of minute changes in tempo, of 
resolute tempo holding, of split frac- 
tions of seconds. The movie people 
sometimes became agitated, the musi- 
cians never. There was really a remark- 
able esprit de corps amongst these men. 
If they felt disturbed, they didn’t show 
it. They worked at the music patiently, 
and with determination. The Ellington 
regulars and the Ellington irregulars had 
to show each other that they were all 
top-flight professionals. 


Because of contractual difficulties, 
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IGHTLY 


AND 
OUTELY 


Duke could rehearse the band but not 
conduct it for the final recording. So 
he would take it through a section cf 
the music, iron out difficulties until a 
satisfactory performance was in. sight, 
and then retire to the control room 
whereupon Lawrence Brown mounted 
the rostrum as conductor. In some cases, 
too, Lawrence had to nip smartly down 
to a mike, play a few bars, and then 
resume his more magisterial duties. 

The music was very impressive. The 
main theme is an enchanting one that 
compounds touching blues feeling with 
sweeping lyricism. It comes in several 
flavours, even as a swinging waltz, and 
it is at its most irresistible when the 
big sax section takes over. The final 
scene, as the train pulls out of the 
station, has some of Duke’s most ex 
citing train music behind it, and Jimmy 
Johnson, Dave Jackson (Cat Anderson's 
drummer) and Philly Joe Jones beat out 
a tremendous rhythm together. There, 
for once, was a real battery of percus 
sionists. 

The collective personnel 
three days was as follows: 

Russell Procope, alto and clarinet 

Johnny Hodges, alto 

Oliver Nelson, alto 

Paul Gonsalves, tenor 

Babe Clarke, tenor and clarinet 

Harry Carney, baritone and_ bass 

clarinet 

Jimmy Hamilton, clarinet and tenor 

Harry Smiles, oboe 

Les Spann, flute and guitar 

Clark Terry, trumpet 

Willie Cook, trumpet 

Cat Anderson, trumpet 

Ray Nance, trumpet 

Ed Mullins, trumpet 

Lawrence Brown, trombone 
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Juar. Tizol, trombone 

Briti Woodman, trombone 

Lou:s Blackburn, trombone 

Murray McEachern, trombone 

Aaren Bell, bass 

Jimmy Johnson, drums 

Sonny Greer, drums 

Max Roach, drums 

Dave Jackson, drums 

Philly Joe Jones, drums. 

The soloists chiefly featured in these 
background sequences were Johnny 
Hodges, Paul Gonsalves, Jimmy Hamil- 
ton, Lawrence Brown and Ray Nance, 
while Murray McEachern stated the 
theme definitively and with remarkable 
virtuosity during the last scene. A small 
group consisting of Carney, Cook, 
Woodman, Gonsalves, Clark, Spann 
(guitar), Bell and Johnson played an 
interesting ensemble blues in another 
sequence. During the bird-market scene 
(‘The Bird Jungle”, as Duke calls it), 
the music’s Latin-American rhythm ar- 
oused great enthusiasm. Juan Tizol en- 
thusiastically demonstrated a practised 
technique on a newly arrived tambour- 
ine. Ray Nance beat two drum sticks 
together. Cat operated two derbies like 
cymbals, and Willie Cook banged on his 
derby with a mute. The uproar sub- 
sided when Duke called, 


“Hey, cool it, fellows! Let’s start 
pianissimo and get the fervour grad- 
ually.” 


Later, he was advising his corps of 
drummers : 

“This isn’t a matter of volume. Just 
relax—don’t force it!” 

The changed composition of the sax 
section had led to some confusion at 
first. 

“Procope, you playing lead?” Duke 
asked. “Bring it down a bit.” 

A half-hour later, he still didn’t like 
the blend: 

“The sax section sounds like an alto 
solo with five accompanists. Everybody 
has his own conception.” 

But there were the usual quick switch- 
es from the admonitory to the good- 
humoured : 

“Letter E, fellows. E as in Effort.” 
Or: 

“In case of emergencies, T is for 
Tag,” and he demonstrated T through 
the control window in sign language. 

Johnny Hodges was worrying because 
it was getting late and he had forgotten 
to get grapes for his monkey. Would 
we go out for him before the shops 
shut? Duke came over to discuss a mat- 
ter of dynamics relative to a note 
Johnny had to hold and diminish at the 
end of the next scene. 

“Hold it and back away from the 
mike,” he said. 

A playback had just finished, one of 
those with the least jazz content, the 
flute-oboe-clarinet team having a fanci- 
ful and prominent part. 

“He’s a bitch,” remarked one of the 
old hands as Duke retreated into con- 
trol. “He writes all that stuff, but he 
can still play more jazz than anyone 


else.” 
The variety of instrumental combina- 
tions was extraordinary. Hamilton, 


Smiles and Spann sat in front of the 
saxes and often operated as a separate 
unit, but on one occasion they were 
joined by Procope (clarinet) and Carney 
(bass clarinet). The piquant sound of the 
oboe made a colourful and atmospher- 
ically valuable addition to the Ellington 
palette. There was an interlude for a 
quartet consisting of Gonsalves, Brown 
and the clarinets of Hamilton and Pro- 
cope. At one stage, Hamilton’s clarinet 
led the saxes (with Cook sitting in) over 
chords from the brass that sounded 
bigger and more sonorous than the Rank 
gong. There were subtle variations in 
brass effects: two trumpets and two 
trombones together, muted, or a trom- 
bone section in which three members 
used plungers and Tizol a bucket mute. 

That Duke is in a great period of 
inspired and inspiring creativity was the 
general consensus of opinion among both 
performing musicians and the audience, 
the latter including, at different times, 
Quincy Jones, Teo Macero, Hayes Alvis, 
John Sanders and, from England, critic 
Charles Wilford. 

When the 


time comes, it will 


be 


hear this music well. The playbacks 

came at movie level with the picture, 

and it was a shock how low the volume 
was. “However great the music is,” one 
of the movie people said, “the volume 
has to be low or it steals attention from 
the actors. It’s different when the 
camera is on the actors and they’re 
playing musicians playing their horns in 
the film. What you’ve been hearing here 
is, after all, an accompaniment, a back- 
ground.” 


—768— 
MILES DAVIS AND THE RED ROSE 

The Miles Davis concert at Carnegie 
Hall on May 19th must have benefitted 
the African Research Foundation quite 
considerably, for the hall was jammed 
and the tickets far from cheap. 

Some kind of picketing was going on 
outside beforehand, and during the per- 
formance Max Roach and an associate 
marched on stage while Miles was solo- 
ing. Max sat down cross-legged and held 
up two placards, one of which said 
“Africa For the Africans”, the other 
“Freedom Now”. His companion’s plac- 


ard read, “Medicine Without Murrow, 
Please”. Miles left in disgust and 
officials eventually removed the in- 


necessary to get right down front to truders. 





JONAH JONES (right) with SVEND ASMUSSEN, 
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STUFF SMITH and GEORGE CLARK (ten) 





On December 18, 1956, Louis Armstrong made jazz history. At the Royal Festival 


Hall, London, he and selected local jazzmen combined with the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at a concert in aid of the Hungarian Relief Fund. Louis stopped 
the show, and the story of how he did it hit the front pages of the national press. 
Whether jazz and classical music can ever be successfully combined is more 
than doubtful. On this occasion their attempted union resulted in a somewhat 
riotous victory for jazz! To Louis, blowing his jazz-inflected melodies against an 
impressive background of strings or stomping out encores with the jazz group, the 
event was a great personal triumph. Yet, though I know he felt keenly the import- 
ance of it all, beforehand he had been the most relaxed of men, entertaining 
us with a fund of good stories. Relaxation is indeed one of the most outstanding 


qualities in his work in every field — that and an irrepressible sense of humour. 


JEFF ALDAN-—THE DECCA BOOK OF JAZZ 
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Satchmo: 

A musical autobiography 
These four records, which are sold 

as a boxed set not available separately, 
present re-creations by Armstrong and 
various groups, of Louis Armstrong classics 
originally recorded between 1923, when he 
was with King Oliver, and 1934. A witty 
informative commentary by Louis himself 
links the numbers and welds the whole into 
a true ‘musical autobiography’. 

LAT 8211/4 


At the Crescendo, Volume I 
LAT 8084 


At the Crescendo, Volume Il 
LAT 8085 


Satchmo at Pasadena 
LAT 8019 


Satchmo at Symphony Hall 
LAT 8017/8 


Louis Armstrong classics 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LA 8528 


New Orleans days 
LA 8597 


Basin Street blues 
LA 8691 


Serunswick 





BRUNSWICK LTD branch of THE DECCA RECORD CO LTD 


DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEI 





When Miles returned, there was a 
storm of applause. The audience had 
obviously feared he might not come 
back. His was certainly an exacting role 
that night and his admirers unanimousiy 
agreed that he was in top form. We were 
only sorry that the big band assembled 
by Gil Evans didn’t have more to do. 
It didn’t, of course, play “The Saints”, 
but the customers certainly went for its 
imitation of a Spanish boy scouts’ band, 
or whatever that marching bit is sup- 
posed to represent. 

A very gracious touch was the pre- 
sentation of a red rose to all the ladies 
as they entered the hall. According to 
Cannonball’s column in the “Amster- 
dam News”, “the rose was supposed to 
signify Miles Davis’ love for the aud- 
ience.” Now you can bow, scrape and 
grin, but how better can you express it 
than with red roses? You Lancastrians, 
that is. 


—769— 
DIES FESTI 

The festival season began last night 
(June 8th) at Madison Square Garden. 
“The Daily News” put on its annual 
bash in aid of various charities. There 
were two revolving bandstands, illumin- 
ated one at a time, and _ indifferent 
acoustics aggravated by periodic blasts 
of distress from the amplification. A 
robust tenor sang what we thought was 
“Home On the Range”, until we realized 
that all the natives were standing up 
respectful. Tom Whaley hipped us that 
it was the national anthem. “They don’t 
often play it at the right tempo,” he 
said. 

The Jonah Jones quartet broke the 
ice with an expertly paced set. We dont 
know why Harold Davidson hasn’t taken 
this group to Europe, because in our 
estimation it would break it up. Cer- 
tainly, it plays melodies, and simplicity 
is its keynote, but it swings gaily and 
infectiously. “Cherry” brought a spont- 
aneous “Yeah!” from Sonny Greer, 
who was standing by, and feet were 
tapping the time energetically on all 
sides. 

Jonah doesn’t belong to the listen-to- 
my-changes-man school, but if your in- 
terest in jazz extends to tone, phrasing 
and rhythm, then he has plenty to tell 
you. He has a wonderful tone and 
splendid control] of his instrument. His 
shading is artistic and he builds a solo 
with both power and volume. This night, 
in’ the big shed, he often played without 
a mute and blew free, driving choruses 
like old times. (It’s high time Capitol 
made an album of Unmuted Jazz!). The 
accompanying rhythm section is an ex- 
cellent unit and pianist Teddy Brannon 
a first-class soloist. Bassist John Brown 
duetted vocally with Jonah on a version 
of “The Saints” that was surprisingly 
original. At one point in it, the group 
rode the riff from “Swing Is Here” to 
telling effect. Jonah’s showmanship is of 
a neat, unobtrusive kind that actually 
explains or underlines those felicities of 


jazz sound, phrasing and rhythm that 
are mostly lost on today’s audience. 
There’s nothing at all sycophantic about 
it, either. Jonah remains very much a 
man. 

Anyone who read Chris Barber’s 
“There’s No U.S. Jazz Scene” in “Mel- 
ody Maker” for May 20th will hardly be 
surprised to learn that many people in 
the trade, as well as jazz critics, do not 
regard what Jonah plays as _ jazz. 
(“Sketches of Spain” and Third Stream 
pastiches qualify automatically, how- 
ever.) The Madison Square Garden aud- 
ience accepted it as jazz all right, but 
so they did the next offering, by George 
Shearing. 

This was very bland and we would 
never have known him as the pianist 
we heard once or twice in London dur- 
ing the war. His drummer and bassist 
impressed, but the vibist and guitarist 
depressed. There was some simulated 


* excitement with the arrival of a conga- 


bongo man. What the crowd loved most 
was when George played schmaltzy 
versions of tunes they knew or rattling 
Latin-American novelties. “Jackie’s 
Mambo”—that was it! 

Next was Buddy Rich’s group, cur- 
iously attired in jackets not much longer 
than bum-freezers. “Why would they 
dress like that?” a lady nearby wanted 
to know. Buddy himself was sensational, 
his drumming by far the best of the 
evening. Mike Mainieri, his vibist, is a 
brilliant young musician with imagina- 
tion and formidable execution. There 
was also a good flute player, if you 
like that kind of thing, and a conga- 
smacker whom we could not, fortun- 
ately, hear at all. Buddy doesn’t need 
any help of that sort, for he plays some 
of the best bass drum you can hear to- 
day. Russell Procope and Johnny Hodges 
came and stood in one of the arena 
exits and dug him. 

We are definitely allergic to Nina 
Simone, who followed, so after downing 
a can of the impoverished beer at a 
trifling cost of 3/9, we went and talked 
to Duke Ellington in his dressing room. 
He was in a bit of a quandary, because 
one of “The Daily News” officials didn’t 
like the programme he had played at the 
rehearsal, and he was_ considering 
changes. Preceeding artists were over- 
running their allotted time, and he would 
go on more than twenty minutes late. 
The band was due to take the long, long 
road to Maine as soon as the show 
ended, and . . . Alas, all the bookers 
know no one can follow this band, so 
it must always close the show. 

The truculent Miss Simone was argu- 
ing with members of the audience. Then 
she responded to applause with som2 
more pseudo-folk pounding while the 
entire Ellington band, minus Duke, re- 
volved in the dark on its silent merry- 
go-round. Aaron Bell, tired of waiting, 
sat down at the piano, and resisted his 
normal urge to play it. Someone switch- 
ed off the juice and the fifteen white 
tuxedos ceased revolving. Finally, Miss 
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8 RUE ALBERT LAURENT, 


CHATILLON, s/s BAGNEUX, (SEINE) 
FRANCE. Tel.: PELETON 11-7) 
Is open all the week except Monday a 
Sunday afternoon, so if you’re staying y 
passing through Paris why not look us w 
We have the largest stocks of Traditiong. 
Mainstream jazz and blues singers } 
France on French and Foreign lat 


— 


We shall be _ closed for Holiday 
from Aug. 27th to Sept. 18, incl. 








If you can’t call, why not take advantay 


of our export service. Last month we senj 

parcels to 20 different countries 

purchase tax free. Our lists are free 

contain practically every record avail 
in Europe 





Don’t delay write today 
Write in English or French 








Simone was through, and Duke cam 
out to an ovation. 
He gave them the “Asphalt Jungle’ 


theme, “V.I.P. Boogie”, “Jam With 
Sam”, “Rockin’ In Rhythm”, a_ lon 
medley, “Diminunedo and Crescendo’ 


and “Jones”. Paul’s solo on “In a Senti- 
mental Mood” and an inspired ride o 
“Diminuendo” were among the even 
ing’s highspots. Although Sam Woot 
yard had put in an appearance tha 
afternoon, and Oliver Jackson had mat 
the band’s last record session at Colum: 
bia, it was Jake Hanna (ex-Herman) o 
drums. The trumpets were Cat, Nance, 
Cook and Mullens, the trombones Tizol, 
Brown, Blackburn and Gee, and th 
saxes as usual. 








too busy listening 
to call? 


* * & 


Buy by mail from the jazz 
record shop that sends records 
absolutely anywhere! 


* & * 


For the details on this expert 
service write today to: 


DOBELL’S JAZZ 
RECORD SHOP 


Mail Order Dept. 
10, RATHBONE PLACE 
LONDON, W:1 
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I have just received the last four 
volumes of the Southern Folk Heritage 
Series (London), collected and compiled 
by Alan Lomax, who travelled ex- 


-ftensively in the Southern States in order 


to collect this great treasury of Ameri- 
can folk song. In the space available 
it is impossible to do full justice to the 
st, so I have picked out only the 
highlights from the four albums, the 
tiles of which are as follows: 

Volume 4, White Spirituals (LTZ-K 
15212); Volume 5, American Folk Songs 
For Children (LTZ-K 15213); Volume 
6, Negro Church Music (LTZ-K 15214); 
Volume 7, The Blues Roll On (LTZ-K 
15215). 

Like every record in this series, the 
album of white spirituals is extremely 
interesting. Apart from an exciting ser- 
mon (Sermon & Lining Hymn by Rev. 
I D. Back and Congregation) the music 
is smoother and less heated than the 
Negro church music on Volume 6. In 
the sermon we hear the preacher 
“working up” his flock to an intense 
emotional pitch and this comes over 
magnificently. I have heard the same 
kind of thing in Baptist Chapels in re- 
mote parts of Cornwall before the war, 
and I assume this still takes place. 
There can be little doubt that many of 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 





the Negro religious customs are derived 
from this’ type of church service. 

The set begins with three songs from 
Estil C. Ball, Tribulation, When I Get 
Home, The Poor Wayfaring Stranger. 
On the first of these he is joined by 
Lacey Richardson, vocal and guitar, and 
Blair Reedy, vocal; the second is a duet 
by Ball and Reedy, while the last 
features Ball accompanying himself on 
guitar. This of course, the song which 
Burl Ives made famous, but which here 
“has added to it the grace of mountain 
music,” to quoté Mr. Lomax. All three 
are delightful performances. But per- 
haps the two most important tracks 
from this album are those by the Ala- 
bama Sacred Harp Singers (Antioch & 
Calvary), so called because the hymn 
book they use is entitled “The Sacred 
Harp”. The book contains some four 
hundred odd songs, a large proportion 
of which are traditional, arranged in 
parts for four voices. Orthodox musical 
notation is not used (for many of the 
singers cannot read music), but in its 
place are notes shaped in the round, 
square, diamond and triangle. To quote 
Lomax once again: “The shape-note 
system, which was invented by Ameri- 
can pioneer music masters, renders 
sight-reading far easier for non-bookish 
people. Singing schools and societies us- 
ing this method spread from New Eng- 
land south, and filled the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of Southerners 
during the early nineteenth century”. 
The result of this is disciplined singing 
of a high order. This is the first time 
that this music has been recorded. The 
rest of the tracks include more songs 
by Estil Ball, and songs plus instru- 
mental numbers from The Mountain 
Ramblers, who also appear in Volumes 
1 & S. Ball can be heard on other al- 
bums as well and here is the one serious 
fault with this collection—the same 
artists or groups are featured too often. 
Lomax would have done better to have 
included more artists. 
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AMBRICAN POLK SONGS 
POR CHILDREN 














American Folk Songs For Children 
is utterly delightful, although some of 
the songs hardly come into a children’s 
category. Both white and coloured art- 
ists are featured, and of the former I 
would pick out Bessie Jones for special 
mention—Go To Sleep Little Little 
Baby is a beautiful lullaby, sung un- 
accompanied, whilst Sometimes is a 
most exciting ring song, accompanied by 
hand-clapping. Green Sally, Up is a 
Negro singing game for children and 
is charmingly performed by a group of 
women in Como, Mississippi. This LP 
also introduces one of the finest white 
folk singers I have heard, Mrs. Almeda 
Riddle. She lives in the foothills of the 
Ozarks, and has been collecting her 
songs for many years. Everything she 
sings is superb, but my _ particular 
favourites are My Little Rooster and the 
celebrated Frog Went A’Courtin’, a 
ballad that dates back to Elizabethan 
times. I must also mention the very fine 
Little Dappled Cow sung by the great 
ballad singer from Virginia, Texas 
Gladden. It is a pity that she is only 
featured on one track. Other items here 
include some mountain music by the 
Mainer Blue Grass Band, played with 
the familiar lilt and swing that we expect 
from such groups. 


STEREO 








Negro Church Music is an album that 
all readers of this column will want— 
a splendid collection of spirited and 
moving religious music. Once again we 
can hear the lovely singing of Vera Hall 
—there is more than an touch of great- 
ness in all she does. Death Have Mercy 
is a gem of a performance. In fact, 
both the solo and group singing on this 
LP are of an extremely high standard 
and it is difficult to single out any one 
item. I found the tracks featuring the 
Rev. Crenshaw and his Congregation 
very exciting. On That Rock from the 
Lonnie Young team (also featured in the 
other albums) is wonderful stuff, with 
Ed Young’s cane fife swinging away like 
crazy! Jesus On The Main Line and 
This Little Light Of Mine by James 
Shorty and Viola James plus Congrega- 
tion, are exciting and very rhythmic, and 
show a strong African _ influence. 
Motherless Children by Felix Dukes, 
vocal, and Fred McDowell, guitar, re- 
calls vividly the singing of the famous 
Blind Willie Johnson. And the final 
track (He’s All Right) is a rocker from 
beginning to end. This is by the Mem- 
phis Pentacostal congregation, led by 
Bernice MacClellan. As Lomax says: 
“This spiritual reminds one almost of a 
college yell, and is just as effective as 
a crowd rouser”’. 


The last album, The Blues Roll On, 
was to have been a supplement to 
Volume 3, Roots of The Blues, but in 
fact turned out to be a memorial to Joe 
Pugh, known to his friends as Forest 
City Joe. Joe can also be heard on 


-have wanted. Fred McDowell, 


Volume 3, and is a singer of true 
genius, much in the manner of the late 
Sonny Boy Williamson. He was _ per- 
haps Lomax’s greatest discovery since 
Muddy Waters. His singing here might 
have brought him the fame he so richly 
deserved, but alas, it was not to be, 
for a few months after he made these 
records he was killed in an automobile 
accident. This album contains five songs 
from Joe—She Lived Her Life Too Fast, 
about a girl who just would not stop 
drinking and “living it up”; She Don't 
Love Me That Way, a cynical blues 
about love; Red Cross Store the song 
made famous by Leadbelly and sung 
superbly here by Joe; Stop Breaking 
Down, a good swinging blues; and a 
blues for dancing, Forest City Jump. 
All too few songs from one who had 
so much to give, but as Lomax says, 
this is the sort of memorial Joe would 
another 
wonderful folk blues gets two 
numbers—Drop Down Mama, which 
compares favourably with the John 
Estes version, and a magnificent When 
You Get Home Write Me A Few Little 
Lines. Also impressive is the singing of 
John Dudley, from Parchman, the Mis- 
sissippi Peniteniary, who moans and 
sings his way through an exciting Cool 
Water Blues and Rosalie Hill, of Sena- 
tobia, Miss., is also a true country blues 
singer, with little or no sophistication. 
So we come to the end of a memor- 
able set—one that involved much hard 
work and dedicated devotion to the job 
in hand. Has it been worth it? The 
answer must be a most decided “Yes”. 


man, 
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Not only has Alan Lomax preserved 
much that might have otherwise been 
lost, but he has proved that the folk 
music of Southern America is still very 
much alive. 













Jazz is nothing if not varied, and our latest releases certainly contain something of everything. 
First a talented vocaliste, Miss Etta Jones, who sings ten great standards on Don’t Go To 
Strangers (32-127), accompanied by a swinging jazz group. Among the instrumentalists, 


the LP of that name (32-129). Separating Carey and Coltrane is 
the delightful and ever-popular Mose Allison with his 
Autumn Song (32-131), as well as two excellent 

and contrasting groups: one led by George 

Wallington on The New York Scene 
(32-132) and the _ other, 
definitely In Orbit, by 

Eddie “Lockjaw” 


Extended 
issues you may 


recorded by the late Ralph Willis 


Horseshoe Bar, W.1., come two traditional gems: P 



















you can choose between the invigorating traditional jazz of The Legendary Papa Just 
Mutt Carey (32-130) with his New Yorkers, and the very modern jazz of the to re- 
irresistible John Coltrane, who plays Lush Life and four other tunes on mind you 


of some recent 


Play 
have 


missed. Blues lovers will be 
attracted to four of the rare titles 


on 


Alabama Blues (EP 241). From New York and the 


unch 


“Davis, the Miller Jazzband (EP 240) and Stompin’ with Ken Colyer and the 
number Christie Brothers (EP 243), Thelonious Monk and Jackie McLean have both 
being impressed us in person; on record, Monk is on EP 236 and McLean is on EP 244. 
32-128. Finally some tenors. Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis leads his group on The Chef (EP 237), 
Sonny Rollins blows with the great Clifford Brown on Rollins & Brownie (EP 238) 
axe and John Coltrane does likewise with his auartet on Trane Blows (EP 239). 
a write for record lists to:— ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 

4 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Ave., London, 

W.C.1. MUSeum 1810 ae) 
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FRANK DUTTON 


772. Blues, Oh Blues 


The following queries have appeared 
as side issues to “The Muddy Waters 
Story” related in the previous para- 
graph :— 


Bill Jones of Liverpool, Bob Thomp- 
son and Graham Ackers all ask for de- 
tails of Howlin’ Wolf’s group, with par- 
ticular reference to London RE-U1072. 
The titles are Come to Me Baby, Don't 
Mess With My _ Baby, Smokestack 
Lightning and You Can't be Beat; and 
Mr. Jones supplies some partial informa- 
tion—Chester Burnett (“Wolf”) plays 
harmonica and sings, accompanied by 
piano, guitar and drums—also mention- 
ing that he believes the guitarist to be 
Willie Johnson. who apparently has 
been with Wolf since 1946. This enquiry 
has also been made by John Gibbons 
of Ferring-by-Sea. 

Bill Jones enquires about Bo Diddley’s 
London RE-U1054, containing Bo Didd- 
ley, I'm a Man, Bring It to Jerome and 
Pretty Thing. Fortunately K. Davies of 
Newport heads to the rescue with 
several names. Apart from you-know- 
who playing guitar and taking the 
vocals, there are an unknown harmoni- 
ca, Frank Kirland on drums, and Jerome 
Green on maracas (who composed the 
third title). 

These London blues releases are 
again from Chess/Checker—and Mike 
Leadbitter’s Chess information, when 
forthcoming, will make many people 
happy. Your columnist will be happy 
and relieved . . . unless readers gang up 
on him and “do a Muddy”. No repeat 
performances this time, please. . . you’ve 
all had a good run. 

Bob Thompson would also like in- 
formation regarding Antoine “Fats” 
Domino’s tenor sax players. 

Michael Walters of Surbiton asks for 
details of a deleted 10” LP set on Soli- 
taire SRO.63—Rhythm and Blues, by the 
Manhattan Rhythm Boys. His suggested 
possibles are Brownie McGhee on Don’t 
Cry, Darling and Champion Jack Du- 
Pree on Tell Me, Pretty Baby. 

A letter from John Lourie of Edin- 
burgh takes us back to an earlier blues 
Period, and serves to remind us that 
Personnel problems abound there, too. 
His subject is “Big Boy” Teddy Edwards 





JAZZ INFORMATION 


(not to be confused with the present- 
day tenor saxist of the same name) sing- 
ing Louise/I’m Gonna Tell My Mama 
on You on Bluebird B5826. Jazz Direc- 
tory lists this as vocal with unknown 
accompaniment, recorded in 1934; but 
Mr. Lourie says the Bluebird label lists 
the instrumentation as tiple, guitar, ban- 
jo and piano. Here’s a good opportunity 
for the .race specialists, because Mr. 
Lourie would like to have full personnel 
and recording data. 


273. Contemporary Corner 

Swinging abruptly to the other ex- 
treme, we have an enquiry on a couple 
of fairly recent releases. John Hastings 
of Shoreham-by-Sea would like to know 
the recording dates and studio locations 
for two American albums — The 
Modern Art of Swing, Vol. 2 by Mat 
Mathews (Dawn DLP1104) and Far Out, 
Near In by Johnny Eaton and his 
Princetonians (Columbia CL996). John 
says that should any readers be in- 
terested in personnel and title informa- 
tion for these sets he will be pleased to 
supply details. 


266. Red Norvo (refer March, 1961) 

Julian Vein of Edmonton returns with 
another Norvo poser. He has acquired a 
dub of some V-Discs—Seven Come 
Eleven, Flying Home, 1-2-3-4-Jump, In 
a Mellotone, Sergeant on a Furlough, 


N.R.C. Jump, Lagwood Walk and 
Downhearted Blues. 
Hot Discography 1948 gives these 
sparse details :— 
Unknown personnel. New York, 
October 28, 1943. 
1-2-3-4-Jump (255). VD 85 
Seven Come Eleven (256) VD 202 
In Mellowtone (257) VD 85 
Flying Home (258) VD 490 
Helen Ward (vocal). New “York, 


November 16, 1943. 
The Sergeant on Furlough (275) 


VD 110 
N.R.C. Jump (437) VD 143 
Lagwood Walk (610) VD 426 


Mildred Bailey (vocal). New York, 
May 18, 1944. 
Downhearted Blues (1441) VD 524 
The master numbers appearing on 
V-Discs do not generally have any dis- 
cographical value, except when true 
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numbers originating with the parent re- 
cording companies (e.g. Victor or 
Columbia) are sometimes shown in ad- 
dition to the usual false numbers. Those 
listed above are false and are probably 
prefixed “VP”. Note the conflicting titles 
for 275-and could N.R.C. possibly stand 
for “National Record Company”? 
HD48 doesn’t specify which titles have 
Helen Ward vocals. Help required . . . 


279. Lonnie Johnson 

Peter Evans of Montreal sends a plea 
for help on Jazz Society LP14 by this 
artist. He lists label details :— 

Side 1 

1 Texas Stomp (Maceo) 

2 Frisco Train (Grainger) 

3 Blues in G (Johnson) 

4 Sweet Woman (Johnson) 

Side 2 

5 First Love Blues (Maceo) 

6 Work Ox Blues (Alexander) 

7 St. Louis Cyclone Blues (Johnson- 

Grainger) 

8 Away Down in the Alley Blues 
(Johnson) 
—and concludes that this issue is a 
complete mix-up. I am in hearty agree- 
ment. For a start, tracks 1 and 5 are 
nothing to do with Lonnie at all. Track 
1 is a Big Maceo item recorded in 
Chicago on July 5, 1945 and released 
on Victor 20-2028, while track 5 is by 
Tampa Red on Blue-bird 34-0700, re- 
corded in Chicago on February 6, 1942. 
These two titles were issued on a 78 
rpm Jazz Society AA5S56 as “Texas Blues 

Serenaders.” 

Tracks 2 and 6 are correctly labelled, 
because Peter has checked them aurally 
against other issues. Track 3 should be 
a guitar solo, but as pressed here it has 
piano accompaniment, a second voice 
making wind-howling noises, and a 

,Lonnie vocal, the first stanza being :— 

“I was sitting in my kitchen, 

Looking out towards the sky, 

I thought the world was ending, 

I started in to cry” ; 
—which makes it plain that track 3 is 
actually track 7. Support is lent to this 
by the fact that track 7 as labelled is 
actually a guitar solo, no vocal, and 
should probably be interchanged with 

(continued on page 40) 
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CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 
SOMETHIN’ ELSE: 
Autumn Leaves; Love For Sale (18 min)— 
Something Else; One For Daddy-O; Dancing In 
The Dark (21 min) 


(Blue Note 1595 12inLP 49s. 


44d.) 

This really is something else—possibly 
the best record of small band modern 
jazz this year. Every player on the ses- 
sion is an outstanding musician and 
they cook wonderfully together. 

Miles Davis is at his very greatest 
throughout. His playing is warm and 
lyrical, simple and beautiful yet full of 
excitement. He is particularly moving 
on “Autumn Leaves” and swings with 
sensitive intensity on “Daddy-O”. 

Cannonball seems to grow in stature 
the more I hear of him. He really blows 
his horn and his robust playing is a 
perfect contrast to Miles’ starkness. He 
has “Dancing” all to himself—and it’s a 
treat. Hank Jones swings delicately both 
in solos and in support and Blakey and 
Jones are superb. 

There’s nothing more to add except 


that this is a disc which will give 
pleasure for years to come. 

KB. 
Julian ‘‘Cannonball’” Adderley (alt); Miles 


Davis (tpt); Hank Jones (p); Sam Jones (bs); 
Art Blakey (d). 


OSCAR BROWN JR 
SIN AND SOUL: 
Werk Song; But 1 Was Cool; Bid ‘em in; 
Signifying Monkey; Wat i Man; $ bod y 
Buy Me A Drink (18 min)—Rags And Old iren; 
Dat Dere; Brown Baby; Humdrum Blues; Sleepy; 
Afro-Blue (174 min) 


(Philips BBL 7478 12inLP 35s. 94d) 
Comic records have a habit of not 
enduring very long. It takes a very good 
joke—-something really fundamental—to 





GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


stand more than a few repeats. This is 
partly a comic record. It is witty, con- 
temporary, accomplished; by superficial 
judgement some of it may seem just a 
little “sick”, but very little. 

Oscar Brown has an excellent voice, 
a jazz sense, good taste and a potent 
personality. He makes use of good jazz 
material (including tunes by Nat Ad- 
derley and Bobby Timmons). He com- 
bines something of Sammy Davis (with- 
out approaching his delicacy), something 
of Belafonte (without plumbing such 
depths of sentimentality) and a trace of 
the great Louis Jordan. It is all Negro 
music. 

“Work Song” is one of those “soul” 
pieces which are current today—too fast 
for the real thing, and a trifle frantic, 
it is the sort of thing Mingus might use 
just to fool the public. “Cool” is amus- 
ing, and carries some message behind its 
clownish look—it is brilliantly done. 
The rest of the material is entertain- 
ment with jazz tones, accompanied by 
varying groups which suit the singer 
well. 

The shortest track of all provides the 
punch. “Bid ’em In” describes, in song, 
an auction of slaves. Not many people 
can make public humour of what might 
—and probably did—happen to their 
own grandparents. Like the Eichmann 
daily serial, which is currently not stir- 
ring the conscience of the West, it might 
be considered in bad taste. 

GB. 


HARRY CARNEY 


ROCK ME GENTLY: 


(a) Tree Of Hope; (b) Blues For Blokes; (b) 
Baby Blue; (a) jeepers Creepers (16) min)— 
(a) Rock Me Gently; (b) Hand Me Down Love; 
(a) Mabulala; (b) Five O'Clock Drag (164 min) 
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RECORD 


DANIEL HALPERIN: GERALD LASCELLE:, 


(Columbia SCX3378 I2inLP 34s. Ii.) 


Since this is the first LP ever issued 
(I believe) under Harry Carney’s name 
perhaps a few introductory remarks for 
newer readers may be in order. Carne 
has been associated continuously with 
Duke Ellington since 1926. For many 
years he has been responsible for the 
leadership of the Ellington saxophon 
section, itself one of the most distingu- 
ished in the history of jazz. And 
although a competent handler of all th 
reed instruments, Carney has becom 
mainly identified with the baritom 
saxophone, an instrument to which h 
bears the same relationship as, aj, 
Lionel Hampton does to the vibraphone 
Over the years, Carney has contributed 
a vast catalogue of ravishing solos 10 
the Ellington discography, and his 
mellow section work has added sub- 
stantially to the unique quality of th 
Ellington ensemble sound. Under thes 
circumstances, the arrival of this LP has 
been awaited with pleasurable anticips 
tion. It is a little sad that I now have 
to express considerable disappointment 

The nine-piece group that operates on 
this 1960 session consists of approxi 
mately half of the Ellington orchestr 
of the time. Notable absentees art 
Johnny Hodges and the Duke himsell 
but these fellows can’t be everywhere 2 
once, and there’s enough talent here to 
make the average arranger jump for 
joy. And an average arranger, I am 
afraid, is just what we get. All the 
charts for this auspicious occasion wert 
contributed by Kenny Graham, the well- 
known West End Afro-Cubist, and 4 
prominent arranger on the British jaz 
scene. Graham has made arrangement 
for the Humphrey Lyttelton band, the 
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REVIEWS 


PETER RUSSELL: 


nearest approach Britain has to this 
kind of group, so he is not altogether 
without experience. He does not, how- 
ever, quite have what it takes to get 
the best out of a bunch of musicians 
of this calibre. Perhaps he would have 
done a more creditable job if, instead 
of shipping a set of matter-of-fact ar- 
rangements across the Atlantic, he 
could have attended the sessions and 
adjusted his scores by collaboration on 
the spot, to give a more harmonious 
blend between the written and the im- 
provised passages. The scores, to genera- 
lise a little, are rather stilted and 
choppy, filling the music with sharp 
edges of sound that don’t quite blend 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


TONY STANDISH: 


the generally flowing lines of impro- 
visation and the broken-up fragments of 
score. One of the most subtle arts that 
a jazz arranger has to master is the 
ability to help bring out the best 
qualities from the instrumentalists, so 
that, if you like, they sound actually 
better than when at their unhampered, 
free-blowing best. Ellington does this 
all the time, with these same men, and 
perhaps it would be unkind to castigate 
Graham’s arrangements simply because 
they fall short of Duke’s standards. But 
the point is that, much as I hate to say 
it, Graham actually hampers what might 
have been a very successful session. To 
hear the difference in practice, compare 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


Drag”, with Duke’s own recording made 
in 1941. I do not say that Graham is 
wrong merely because he tries to be 
different: only that he is nowhere near 
on the same level. 

The musicians, I feel, sense the slight 
stiffness introduced by the form of the 
arrangements. This seems particularly 
true of Sam Woodyard, who falls far 
short of his normal, relentlessly swing- 
ing form, sounding here at times in- 
different, at times even tentative about 
whether he is doing the right thing. 
The conclusion is inescapable that he 
did not feel the sound to be altogether 
right; and this impression occasionally 
comes through on some of the horn- 
work, too. Solos are spread around 
fairly evenly, though I personally could 
have used more of Carney himself, more 
of Nance off the leash (with perhaps 
some fiddling thrown in from our 
music’s finest gut-scraper?), and less of 
the determined, equivocal and unruffled 
Gonsalves, to whose virtues I confess 
something of a blind spot. All these, 
and Booty Wood, nevertheless turn in 
interesting solos. Carney is a master of 
serenity but with a healthy inclination 
to jump, as on “Rock Me Gently”, and 
it is a pity he could not have enjoyed 
just one feature number. Newcomer 
Hollins Griffith, the only non-Elling- 
tonian present, plays some _ rather 
sketchy and uninteresting piano and 
contributes little as a member of the 
rhythm section. Stanley Dance’s sleeve 
notes indicate that the sessions were 
conducted by arranger Tom Whaley. So 
what, we may ask, was Carney doing 
when he wasn’t soloing—for surely he 
knows more about handling the Elling- 
ton band than anybody? 

Recording quality and stereo balance 
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are pretty acceptable, though like most 
mainstream music (especially in stereo 
versions) the results sound more im- 
pressive when played at life-size volume 
—subjective volume, I mean, not ob- 
jective! A monaural version is avail- 
able on Columbia 33SX1323. 
rz. 

(a) Harry Carney (bar); Willie Cook, Ed 
Mullens, Ray Nance (tpts); Booty Wood (tbn); 
Paul Gonsalves (ten); Hollins Griffith (p); 
Aaron Bell (bs); Sam Woodyard (d). New 
York—16 September 1960. 

(b) As for (a) but Andre Merenguito Forda 
(tpt) replaces Mullens. New York—17 September 
1960. 


DICK CATHCART 


BIX MCMLIX: 

(a) Jazz Me Blues (c) Ida, Sweet As Apple 
Cider (b) Mississippi Mud (2) In A Mist (c) 
Louisiana (a) Riverboat Shuffle (18 min)—(c) 
At The Jazz Band Ball (b) Singin’ The Blues (c) 
Sweet Sue (b) Way Down Yonder In New 
Orleans (a) Ja-Da (b) I’m Coming, Virginia 

(18 min) 


(Warner WS 8038 12inLP. 35s. 94d) 


What might have been a first class 
session has been partly ruined by what 
was probably an over-zealous a&r man. 
Not content to leave well alone and let 
Cathcart do his stuff with a nice small 
jazz group, someone had to import a 
flood of fiddles, which does exactly 
nothing for the record except clutter 
up the rhythm. The (b) and (c) tracks 
are mostly very good. Cathcart plays a 
good Bix-inspired horn, using his own 
phrasing adapted to Bix’s old solos. 
His tone is warm and the rhythm, parti- 
cularly in the quintet sides, is good and 
crisp. Only other soloist of note is 
pianist Paul Smith, who contributes a 
good solo on “Mist”, but whose playing 
lacks positive swing on most tracks. 

“Riverboat”, “Jazz Me” and “Ja-Da” 
are all played in a robust big band 
manner. The scoring for the brass is 
good and the leader’s smokey-toned 
trumpet always worth listening to. The 
other tracks, good tunes though they 
may be, are all ruined by the ghastly, 
stomach-turning strings. There is also a 
mono version, on WM 4038. 

S.T. 

(a) Dick Cathcart, Frank Beach, George Werth, 
George Wendt (tpts), Lloyd Ulyate, Ken Shroyer, 
Ed Kusby, Dick Noel (tbn); Paul Smith (p); 
Rollie Bundock (bs); Bobby Gibbons (g); Alvin 
Stoller (d). Piano on ‘‘Ja-Da’’ is by Ernie Hughes. 

(b) Cathcart (tpt); Tommy Pederson (tbn); 
Mahlon Clark, Justin Gordon (reeds); Bundock 


(bs): Gibbons (g); Nick Fatool (d); Felix 
Slatkin, Dan Lube, James Getzoff, Israel Baker, 


Vic Arno, Isadore Roman, Gerald Vinci, Mischa 
Russell, (vins), Allan Harshman, Al  Dinkin 
(violas); Eleanor Slatkin, Kurt Reher (cello). 


ag for all sessions Warren Baker. Hollywood 
1958. 


JOHN COLTRANE 
TRANE BLOWS: 
Bass Biues—You Leave Me Breathless 
EP 239 13s.) 
The man says Trane blows and, oh 
my! how he does blow. A gushing cas- 
cade of sound that must sweep every 


(Esquire 


cobweb cliché off the saxophone ceil- 
ing. This has its undoubted advantages. 
Disadvantages, too. 

Advantages: Tremendous movement, 
terrific sense of easy speed. Somebody 
going somewhere, sensationally. Clip- 
ping along like there was no one else 
ever on the highway. Coltrane has got 
it. Coltrane must be heard. And to 
those who have yet to sight this identi- 
fied flying object this EP, cut from 
Esquire’s 12inch 32-091, is a better in- 
troduction than most. Like the man 
(Ronald Atkins) says on the sleeve-note, 
one feels “picked up and carried along.” 
Coltrane never sets a note wrong. Con- 
sidering the swift surge of his playing, 
this is a great victory for mental and 
digital co-ordination. Garland, Chamb- 
ers and Taylor never falter and Chamb- 
ers’ solo on “Bass Blues” is a prize 
example of this jazzman’s excellent taste 


“and execution. 


Disadvantages: The monotony of 
sheer speed. Coltrane is too often in 
such a hurry that he leaves himself 
behind in a blur of sound that moves 
like a blaze of blue across a Kandinsky 
canvas. Sometimes the result of this is 
exhilaration. Other times the sum total 
is confusion. Lovely confusion, but it’s 
stili confusion. And at worst, the pro- 
duct of Coltrane’s swift thinking and 
agile fingering is a piling up of similari- 
ties that stifles interest and dulls atten- 
tion. 

The feeling comes across clearly 
though that Coltrane couldn’t temper 
his urgency even if he wanted to; the 
feeling of inevitability this creates makes 
Coltrane the top all-or-nothing jazzman 
of the past half-decade. 

DH. 


John Coltrane (ten); Red Garland (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Arthur Taylor (d). 23 Aug., 1953. 


ERIC DOLPHY 


OUTWARD BOUND: 

G.W.; Green Dolphin Stree; Les (19 min)— 

245; Glad To Be Unhappy; Miss Toni (17; min) 
(Esquire 32-123 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Someone develops a new kind of 
fruit. It’s, let’s say, a cross between 
a banana and a _ grapefruit. Before 
people get the chance to make up their 
minds about it, some nut comes along 
and tells them it’s the greatest thing 
since sex. Now this is the strange thing: 
the minute that happens this nut with 
the peculiar palate is the authority on 
that fruit. 

A piece of time ago I wrote lengthily 
and enthusiastically about Ornette Cole- 
man. Next thing I know I’m the local 
authority on that gentleman, a_ be- 
wildering fact when you consider my 
complete lack of qualifications for the 
honoured post. 

Worse still, let a jazzman come along, 
like Eric Dolphy, and people like Sin- 
clair Traill think I’m just the lad to 
deal with this new far-out one. So I 
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get Mr. Dolphy’s first release in Britajy 
and profundities are expected. 

There'll be none. Mr. Dolphy doesn; 
warrant them. Lengthy hearing of thi 
record—I goofed on getting it in fo, 
last month’s reviews and have had ; 
lot of time to listen to it—convingg 
me that he is to Ornette Coleman lik 
a warped toothpick is to the Tower o 
Pisa. They’re both out of true. Ther 
it ends. 

Mr. Dolphy, contrary to the sleey 
title, is strictly earthbound. Take his jp. 
ept flute solo on the lovely Rodgers % 
Hart tune, “Glad To Be Unhappy, 
Lousy intonation, faulty breathing, no 
invention, woodwindy trills in place of 
feeling. When I think of what either 
James Moody or Frank Wess woul 
have done to this minor masterpiece, 
flutewise, I shudder with shame for Mr, 
Dolphy. 

The sleeve-note claims: “This is the 
sound of the Atlas missile, the sound 
of the Pioneer radio blip from outer 
space.” All I can say is, Sinclair should 
have asked Yuri Gagarin to review this 
record; now there is an authority. 

If all you space cadets will bear with 
me, I'll have a go at running through 
the rest of Mr. Dolphy’s offering, paus. 
ing before we take off to tell you tha 
Messrs. Hubbard, Byard, Tucker and 
Haynes, acquit themselves well in thes 
shrill meanderings. 

My favourite track is “245”, but then 
I always liked the blues and all the 
moonbound lads involved in this vent: 
ure play excellently. It would have been 
one hell of a surprise if Hubbard and 
Haynes messed up a relatively simple 
blues. 

“Green Dolphin Street” is extremely 
pleasant. I enjoyed it. Trouble is, | 
can’t believe that was all I was meant 
to do. Shouldn’t I have had at least 
palpitations, perhaps? 

“Miss Toni” is Dolphy on the bass. 
clarinet playing a batch of predictable 
phrases. Hubbard fails to rise above 
Dolphy’s beginning. Only the rhythm 
team save this one. Dig Haynes here, 
An intelligent, brief drum solo, but then 
Haynes has yet to record poorly and 
if my copy of this record never reaches 
Dobell’s second-hand counter it will be 
because of him. 

“G.W.” and “Les” are tired tirades 
advertised on the sleeve-note (Ron 
Eyre) as “one step ahead.” What they 
lack all the way is intensity, the quality 
that transforms so many of Ornette 
Coleman’s faults into virtues. Mr. 
Dolphy just sounds like’s he’s working 
hard. 

DH. 

Freddie Hubbard (tpt); Eric Dolphy (alt. 


bass-clt, fit.); Jackie Byard (p); George Tucker 
(bs); Roy Haynes (d). Hackensack, N.J. 1-4-60. 


ROY ELDRIDGE 
SWINGIN’ ON THE TOWN: 
Honeysuckle Rose; Sweet Sue—But Not For Me; 
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All The Things You Are 
(HMV 7EG 8682 EP 10s. Iiid.) 

This is Eldridge at his best—a state- 
ment which means that you are going 
to hear, if you bother to buy the record, 
which I strongly suggest you should, 
some of the best jazz trumpet by one 
of the very best jazz trumpeters. Roy’s 
tone is at all times hot, and on these 
tracks he swings with a lazy assurance 
that is the hall-mark of the great musi- 
cian. His rhythm team are deft and 
adroit, bass and drums giving him a 
solid support, whilst Ronnie Ball fills 
in with imagination, and plays some 
well constructed solos. 

“Honeysuckle” gets a wonderful new 
treatment, full of surprises and fresh 
twists on the melody, but it is “Sweet 
Sue” that really comes out on top. Roy 
shows he knows his jazz here, for in 
addition to quoting an Armstrong 
phrase in the first chorus, he swings our 
memories back to the old Paul White- 
man version of this tune and Bix’s 
chorus thereon. This is undatable music. 

S.T. 

Roy Eldridge (tpt); Ronnie Ball (p); Benny 

Moten (bs); Edward Locke (d) 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
DUKE ELLINGTON PRESENTS: 
Summertime; Laura; 1 Can’t Get Started; My 
Funny Valentine; Everthing But You; Frustration 


(22 min)—Cotton Tail; Day Dream; Deep Purple; 
Indian Summer; Blues (20 min). 


(Parlophone PMC 1136 I2inLP 34s. 1}d) 


This is a reissue of the record put 
out by London (LTZ-N15078) and re- 
viewed in our issue of November 1958. 
Parts of it were also issued on two 
EPs, London EZ-N19025-6. Ellington 
here presents his soloists and everyone 
has something of interest to say. Cat 
Anderson’s “Summertime” is authoritive 
and high-flying. “Laura” stamps Gon- 
salves as a tenorist of high quality. 
“Started” is for Ray Nance, but also 
contains some really beautiful explora- 
tory piano from Duke. “Valentine” is 
for the humorous growl trombone of 
Jackson. “Everything” has a doleful 
vocal, but the band backing is grand. 
“Frustration” belongs to the rhapsodic 
Carney. Gonsalves reappears on “Cot- 
tontail”. “Day Dream” of course belongs 
to the Rabbit. Hamilton’s clarinet 
feature is “Deep Purple” and “Indian 
Summer” is for Procope. But the best 
track is “Carnegie Blues” (here just 
called “Blues’”’). Duke first, then some 
good robust tenor from Hamilton; two 
magnificent choruses from Woodman, 
followed by Clark Terry at his best. 
Gonsalves, a chase, and a final searing 
effort from Anderson works it up to a 
proper climax. 

S.T. 

Cat Anderson, Clark Terry, Willie Cook (tpts), 
Ray Nance (tpt/vin/vcl); Johnny Hodges (alt); 
Russell Procope (alt/clt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); 
Jimmy Hamilton (clit/ten); Harry Carney (bar/ 
bass-cit); Britt Woodman, John Sanders, Quentin 


Jackson (tbns); jimmy Woode (bs); Sam 
Woodyard (d); Jimmy Grissom (vcl). Chicago 
February, 1956. 


BENNY GOODMAN 


SWING, SWING, SWING: 

(a) Chloe; (b) Who; (c) Cuckoo in The Clock; 
(d) Make Believe; (e) When A Lady Meets A 
Gentleman Down South (15 min.)—(f) Bach 
Goes To Town; (g) ! Had To Do It; (h) Hand- 


ful of Keys; (i) Popcorn Man; Hunkadoola; 
(14 min.) 
(Camden CDN-148. 12inLP. 26s. 2$d.) 


For those who enjoy the sound of 
the Goodman band from the time when 
Benny was the King of Swing, this al- 
bum will have a good deal of appeal 
and interest 

Though many of the titles are famil- 
iar, for the most part the tracks have 
been well selected and are truly re- 
presentative of the band between 1935 
and 1938. The inclusion, for instance, 
of “Hunkadoola” is interesting, as this 
was from Benny’s very first session with 
Victor in April 1935. The band sounds 
competent but had yet to develop the 
wonderful drive and relaxed swing which 
is so evident in “Chloe”, recorded nearly 
two years later, and in “Make Believe”, 
a track which features Lester Young, 
Freddie Greene and Walter Page, all 
berrowed from the Basie band. This 
excellent Fletcher Henderson arrange- 
ment, with two fine choruses from Harry 


able now on BLP 1501. 
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some of his greatest music, recorded with J. J. Johnson, 
Jackie McLean, Art Blakey and Kenny Clarke, is avail- 


THELONIOUS 


Monk, the “genius of modern music,” first recorded -the 
original versions of his finest compositions for Blue 
Note, with the aid of Milt Jackson and Art Blakey. 
Refer swiftly to BLP 1510. 


ee 


; HOME COOKIN’: JIMMY SMITH | 


\ What Blanton was to the bass and Christian to the j 
( guitar, Jimmy Smith is to the Hammond organ. ( 
; With him at the hotplate: Kenny Burrell, Percy 
\ France, Donald Bailey. Simmer gently on BLP 4050. 


Your record shop can order Blue Note Records from CENTRAL RECORD 
10 Rathbone Place, 


soooes Me lg Soooes 


James, was recorded in 1938. 

Johnny Mercer pops up as vocalist 
on his own rather trite composition 
“Cuckoo In The Clock”, while Martha 
Tilton handles the vocals with her usual 
skill on the little known Fats Waller 
tune “I Had To Do It” and on “Pop- 
corn Man”; Benny is well featured on 
the former. Another well known Good- 
man vocalist of the period, Helen Ward, 
swings the vocal on “Gentleman Down 
South’—a good arrangement showing 
off the full ensemble sound of the 1936 
band. 

The Trio is represented with “Who” 
and the Quartet with a fine swinging 
version of Waller’s “Handful of Keys” 
(1937). Alex Templeton’s “Bach Goes 
To Town”, a Harry Brandit arrange- 
ment, sounds remarkably undated and 
remains one of the best jazz parodies of 
a classical composer ever attempted. 

P.T. 
Harry James, Ziggy El- 
man, Chris Griffin (tpt); Red Ballard, Murray 
McEachern (tbn); Hymie Schartzer, Bill DePew 
(alt); Art Rollini, Vido Musso (ten); Jess Stacy 
(p); Allan Reuss (g); Harry Goodman (bs); 
Gene Krupa (d). New York, 14/1/37. 

(b) Goodman, Teddy Wilson (p); Krupa (d). 
New York 13/7/35. 


(a) Goodman (cit); 


(c) Goodman with Elman, Griffin, Irving 
Goodman (tpt); Ballard, Vernon Brown (tbn); 
Schertzer, Noni Bernardi (alt); Rollini, Jerry 
Jerone (ten); Stacy (p); H. Goodman (bs); 
Benny Heller (g); Buddy Schutz (d). N.Y., 
1/2/39. 

(d) Goodman with James, Elman, Griffin, 


Dewey Davis is prized 
today by all afficionados 
of the jazz trumpet and 


London, W.1, Langham 0781/2. 
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Ballard, Brown, Schertzer, Dave Matthews (alt); 
Lester Young, Babe Russin (ten); Stacy, Freddie 
Greene (g); Walter Page (bs); Lionel Hamp- 
ton (d). N.Y., 9/3/38. 

(e) Goodman with Elman, Griffin, Zeke 
Zarchey (tpt); Ballard, McEachern, Schertzer, 
DePew, Rollini, Musso, Stacy, Reuss, H. Good- 
man, Krupa. N.Y., 7/10/36. 

(f) Goodman with james, Elman, Griffin, 
Ballard, Brown, Matthews, Bernardi, Jerome, 
Rollini, Stacy, Heller, H. Goodman, Schutz. N.Y. 
15/12/38. 

(g) Same as (f) except Bud Freeman. (ten) 
and Dave Tough (d) replace Jerome and Schutz. 
Chicago 13/10/38. 

(h) Goodman, Wilson, 
Hollywood, 30/7/37. 

(i) Same as (a) except George Koenig (alt) 
replaces DePew. N.Y., 22/10/37. 

(j) Goodman with Pee Wee Erwin, Ralph 
Muzillo, Jerry Neary (tpt); Ballard, Joe Harris 
(tbn); Schertzer, Toots Mondello (alt); Dick 
Clark, Rollini (ten); Frank Froeba (p); George 


Hampton, Krupa. 


Van Eps (g); H. Goodman (bs); Krupa (d). 
N.Y., 4/4/35. 

PAT HALCOX 
PAT: 


On The Sunny Side Of The Street; Oh, Baby— 
Making Whoopee; Phil’s Late 


(Columbia ESG 7846 EP 10s. I1id) 


This is a record that can be un- 
reservedly recommended. Halcox has a 
fine command of his instrument, his 
tone is to be warmly commended and, 
praise be, although his playing shows 
its influences, his method of approach 
is quite individual. He exhibits a keen 
attack on “Oh, Baby” and shows he is 
not afraid to blow, whilst on the other- 
wise rather scrappy “Phil’s Late” he 
growls away in the best blues tradition. 
His best playing however is on “Whoo- 
pee”, a very fine track indeed. Monty 
Sunshine pops up on soprano on “Phil’s 
Late”, and plays a couple of choruses 
with much more feeling than he often 
communicated when playing with the 
Barber band. And exactly the same can 
be said of the rhythm section. They 
swing more than usual, and play much 
better as a section; Dick Smith is ex- 
cellent, and Eddie, without his banjo, 
sounds a different person altogether. 
Can we now have an LP, please. Mono 
version is on SEG 8081. 


Sr. 
Pat Halcox (tpt); Eddie Smith (g); Dick 
Smith (bs); Graham Burbidge (d). London 
16/9/60. 
TED HEATH 


RICHARD RODGERS HITS: 

Have You Met Miss Jones?; There’s A Small 

Hotel; It’s Easy To Remember; My Heart Stood 

Still; Down By The River; Thou Swell (154 min)-— 

The Lady is A Tramp; Where Or When; This 

Can’t Be Love; | Married An Angel; The Blue 
Room; Dancing On The Ceiling (164 min) 


(Decca Ace of Clubs ACL 1063 12inLP 2!s.) 


This album is typical of the well- 
played dance music which Ted Heath 
normally features, and will be of in- 
terest to only a few readers of “Jazz 
Journal’. Considering the high quality 
of most of the tunes, the arrangements 
are disappointingly pedestrian, and in 
the case of “Thou Swell”, downright 
corny. With the exception of the trump- 


eter on “This Can’t Be Love” and 
“Blue Room”, the soloists are equally 
dull. The personnel and date are omit- 
ted from the sleeve, and despite the fact 
that Ace Of Clubs is a cheap label, the 
playing time seems unduly meagre. 
MS. 


EARL HINES 


EARL’S PEARLS: 

St. Louis Blues Boogie Woogie; Tea For Two; 

Stealin’ Apples; Willow Weep For Me; | Can’t 

Believe That You’re In Love With Me; Rosetta 

(224 min)—Like When The Saints; Satin Doll; 

Manhattan; You Can Depend On Me; Love Me 
Or Leave Me; The Song Is Ended (24 min) 


(MGM CS 6009 stereo 12inLP 34s. 14d.) 
This is the stereo version of a record 
reviewed in our issue of December last. 
Without being the very best thing that 
Earl has done, it is nevertheless a grand 
récord, carrying many exceptional pieces 
of his pianistic genius. “Willow Weep” 
is as good as anything you could wish 
for in jazz: slow, thoughtful and swing- 
ing. “The Saints” are gay and very 
humorous while both “Satin Doll” and 
“Stealin’ Apples” are played with great 
swing. The stereo sound is finely separ- 
ated. 
S.T. 


Earl Hines (p); Calvin Newborn (g); Carl 
Pruitt (bs); Bill English (d). New York Jan. 1960. 


FRANK HORROX 


SUGAR BEAT: 

Lover Come Back To Me; Gigi; Sugar Beat; 
Moonlight In Vermont; ’S Wonderful; Ill Take 
Romance; | Hear Music (19} min)—It’s Almost 
Like Being In Love; Flamingo; All Change; We’ll 
Be Together Again; How High The Moon (18 min). 


(Oriole MG 20045 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 


With the exception of extended ver- 
sions of the last two tunes on the 
second side, these tracks are all very 
brief—so short, in fact, that the soloists 
never really get to grips with the 
material. Horrox is by no means one 
of Britain’s best jazz pianists, and is 
quite unable to sustain interest over the 
vast area of a 12-inch LP. The addition 
of one or two horns would have help- 
ed, if the number of tunes had heen 
cut down. As it stands, one cannot 
honestly recommend this record. An EP 
of “Moon” and “Together Again” 
would have sufficed. 

MS. 


Terry Walsh (g); Geoff 
Don Lawson (d). 


Frank Horrox (p); 
Southcott (bs); 


J. J. JOHNSON 


BLUE TROMBONE: 
Hello Young Lovers; Kev; What’s New; Blue 
Trombone, Part 1 (23 min)—Blue Trombone, 
Part 2; Gone With The Wind; 100 Proof (17; 
min) 
(Fontana STFL559 12inLP 35s. 94d.) 
Few people have displayed greater 
technical mastery of the trombe::e, either 
in classical or jazz spheres, than J.J. 
One of his greatest attributes is the 
magical way in which he makes every- 
thing sound so easy. I hate to hear 
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people struggling for notes, or perma. 
nently engaged in an apparent struggle 
to get the better of their instrument, 
Such actions, even when deliberate, must 
detract from the overall performance, 
With the redoubtable Mr. Johnson noth. 
ing of this sort intrudes on his avowed 
intention to turn out a swinging per. 
formance to justify his top position 
among the world’s trombonists today, 
His tone is a challenge in itself, and 
he has the full control which enables 
him to play circles round any theme. 
“Lovers” and “Kev” are two fastish 
swingers, the first establishing the mood 
for the second. In both he derives ob. 
vious enjoyment from the — shapely 
phrases he plays. Then there is a pens- 
ive muted ballad track, “What’s New”, 
This is a gem, of its kind, and I cannot 
recall a better jazz version of the tune. 
I am not clear why “Blue Trombone” 
was split on the album, unless the tape 
ran out in the studio session. It is a 
fast vivacious swinger, typical of the 
pieces which J.J. writes himself, with 
room for a too-long solo by Roach, 
something from Chambers, and a 
splendid ride-out for the trombonist in 
which he works up a sort of bugle-call 
styled riff of punching quality. Tommy 
Flanagan, who tends to be indecisive in 
some tracks, turns out a nice solo on 
“Wind”, and the rhythm section shine 
again in “Proof” behind the maestro’s 
immaculate solos. Few people can afi- 
ord to ignore this outstanding album, 
which I feel is the best that Johnson 
has recorded on the Fontana label. 


A monaural version is available on 
TFLS5137. 
G.L. 
J. J. Johnson (tbn); Tommy Flanagan (p)i 


Paul Chambers (bs); Max Roach (d). 


WYNTON KELLY 
KELLY GREAT: 
Wrinkles; Mama ‘g’ (153 min.)—June Night; 
What Know; Sydney (20) min.) 


(Top Rank 35-107 I2inLP 35s.) 


More and more musicians have been 
taking note of the way in which Wyn- 
ton Kelly can bring out the best in a 
soloist, and for his general contribution 
to small group jazz. He distinguishes 
himself on this record by a_remark- 
able display of dexterity at the key- 
board, often far too busy for my liking, 
but that happens to be a trend inherent 
in the complicated compositions adopted 
by today’s most expressive jazzmen. 
Wynton worked extensively with the 
Jazz Messengers, so it is hardly surpris- 
ing that he has selected hornmen Lee 
Morgan and Wayne Shorter to support 
him, and I would not fault the choice 
of Chambers and Philly Joe Jones in the 
rhythm department. 

Lee Morgan blows with lucid express- 
ion throughout, and is heard at his best 
in the muted solo which opens “June 
Night”. Shorter’s is a less exciting 
sound, but always effective and capable 
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yf rousing the group to great excite- 
nent when the occasion demands it. 

Kelly, born in Jamaica in 1931, has 
jved all his life in America; his style 
Lmbraces most of the standard in- 
fuences, With a bouncing rhythmic ap- 
proach which comes close to Peterson 
in some ways. His precise attack and 
Hiclicate single-note phrases in accomp- 
finiment stem more from a Garner- 
jamal execution, but whatever he does 
he never lacks power and seems always 
‘9 have the right chord at his finger 
ls In fact he displays a totality of 
expression which is extremely fulfilling 
0 the discerning listener. Note parti- 
ularly the way he backs the soloists 
in Morgan’s “What Know”’—he makes 
much more of this piece than Bobby 
Timmons did on any of the concerts I 
yeard in the Messengers’ recent tour. 


G.L. 
Wynton Kelly (p); Lee Morgan (tpt); 
Wayne Shorter (ten); Paul Chambers (bs); 


Philly Joe Jones (d). 


GEORGE LEWIS 


RAGTIME JAZZ BAND/CONCERT! 
le Cream; Red Wing; Mama Don’t Allow it; 
Burgundy St Blues (214 min)—Over The 
Waves; Just A Closer Walk With Thee; Canal 
St Blues; Walking With The King; Gettysburg 
March (22 min) 


(Blue Note BLP 1208 I2inLP 49s. 44d.) 


Anyone who has enjoyed George 
Lewis’s Disc-Jockey, Jazzman (Tempo) 
or Delmar (Esquire) albums should find 
this one equally if not more satisfying. 
For here is captured all the wild, 
tumbling excitement of the Lewis band 
in concert. From start to finish, the 
music has a tremendous, almost un- 
believable vitality, yet this power is al- 
ways kept firmly under control—even 
during the final shuddering choruses 
there is a natural discipline, an un- 
canny balance between individual aban- 
don and group cohesion that is the 
hallmark of good New Orleans music. 
For this reason it is important, when 
listening to New Orleans jazz, to per- 
ceive on two levels, as it were. On the 
one hand you have the broiling colours, 
lines and rhythms of the ensembles; on 
the other the thousand-and-one small 
individual contributions that are going 
to make up the whole—the deft, darting 
sallies from George and Howard, the 
huge, body-wrenching swing of Robin- 
son’s phrases, and the surging patterns 
and variations of the rhythm men. At 
a4 time when jazz seeks both complexity 
and emotion (“soul”) this so-called 
“primitive” and “elementary” music re- 
mains both the most complex and most 
consistently emotional style that jazz has 
yet produced. 
Of course, Lewis 


most recordings 


from this period have the above quali- 
lies. But whoever recorded this concert 
seems to have caught the band on a 
particularly good night—one of those 
occasions when everything jells, when 
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everyone is hitting it right and knows 
it. 


If you must sample before buying, 
try “Walkin’ With The King”, or the 
opening 4/4 ensembles of “Over The 
Waves”. 


TS. 
George Lewis (clit); Kid Howard (tpt, vel); 
Jim Robinson (tbn); Alton Purnell (p); 


Lawrence Marrero (bjo); Alcide Pavageau (bs); 
joe Wackins (d, vcl). Bakersfield, Calif. c. 1954. 


JOHN LEWIS & SACHA DISTEL 


AFTERNOON IN PARIS: 

(a) | Cover The Waterfront; Dear Old Stockholm; 

Afternoon In Paris (224 min)—(b) All The 

Things You Are; Bags’ Groove; Willow Weep For 
Me (21 min). 


(Oriole MG 20036 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 


This album was recorded some years 
ago in Paris. John Lewis assembled for 
the date a mixed Franco-American 
group under the co-leadership of guitar- 
ist Sacha Distel. The emphasis is on 
quiet relaxation, with Barney Wilen’s 
the most outspoken voice. Although he 
later came under the influence of Rollins 
and Coltrane, Wilen here plays Getz- 
orientated tenor, but with a definite per- 
sonality of his own. John Lewis plays 
his usual subtle and immaculate piano, 
and accompanies admirably, but Sacha 
Distel is a relatively unexciting guitar- 
ist, whom one might easily mistake for 
any of half-dozen musicians of the 
Raney-Farlow-Kessel genre. The most 
memorable track is a sinvous version 
of “Willow Weep For Me”, which holds 
the attention from start to finish, and is 
presumably a John Lewis arrangement. 

This is quite an enjoyable record 
which achieves most of its rather modest 
aims, but prospective purchasers should 
listen first. 

MSS. 

(a) Barney Wilen (ten); John Lewis (p); 
Sacha Distel (g); Pierre Michelot (bs); Connie 


Kay (d). (b) Percy Heath (bs) and Kenny Clarke 
(d) replace Michelot and Kay. 


LES McCANN 
THE SHOUT: 
But Not For Me; A Foggy Day; The Shout; Set 
Call (23 min)—C Jam Blues; Jubilation; Night 
In Tunisia; Set Call (20 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12254 12inLP 36s. 54d.) 


They have been making a fair amount 
of fuss about Les McCann recently, but 
I think we should wait a while and see 
if there is something there to really 
justify it. Judging by this collection, 
there is a considerable amount of tech- 
nique, a great animal vitality, and a 
tremendous gift for mimicry. 

The session was recorded live, in a 
Hollywood coffee house. The audience 
enjoyed the performance, which includes 
a measure of poorly recorded vocal 
humour from the pianist. There is ex- 
cellent support from Leroy Vinnegar, 
an ideal choice of bass player for this 
type of work. Ron Jefferson’s drumming 
tends to heavy handedness and at times 
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is unvarying in tone. 

Among the tracks there are samples 
of the work of Oscar Peterson, John 
Lewis, Erroll Garner, Ray Charles and 
a little bit of Les McCann. The Peterson 
influence is strongest, and completely 
dominates the first track on each side. 
We all know what Peterson represents 
now—strong, hard-hitting piano jazz, 
which tends to emptiness and rhetoric, 
but which carries the listener for a long 
time by the force and bewilderment of 
its overstatement. 

As entertainment this record is ade- 
quate, although parody wears thin after 
a short time. As jazz it is not significant. 
If it is intended as a sample of Les 
McCann, let us _ reserve judgement. 
Clever stuff. 

G.B. 


Les McCann (p); 
Jefferson (d). 


Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Ron 


BROWNIE McGHEE & SONNY 
TERRY 


DOWN HOME BLUES: 

Let Me Be Your Big Dog; Pawn Shop; You Don’t 

Know; Betty & Dupree; Back To New Orleans 

(19 min)—Stranger Here; Fox Hunt; I’m Prison 

Bound; Louise, Louise; How Long Blues; Freight 
Train (20} min) 


(Prestige-Bluesville 1002 I2inLP 39s. 9d.) 


Take a blues singer away from his 
natural environment and you ruin a 
blues singer. It seems to be as simple 
as that, and the evidence is piling up. 
For the blues is not just people feeling 
bad—it is the American Negro feeling 
bad and telling about it to and for 
other American Negroes. Break that 
cycle and the reasons for, and the mean- 
ing of, the blues disappear. 

This is what has happened to Sonny 
and Brownie. The result:  spiritless, 
empty performances—the same _ old 
songs rehashed and retitled, the lyrics 
recited dully, mechanically, joylessly, 
with patently false bonhomie. Not even 
Sonny, who has held up better than 
Brownie under the attentions of the 
Culture-hunting folkniks, evinces any 
enthusiasm, but his “Back To New Or- 
leans” (actually Poor Joe Williams’ 
“Baby Please Don’t Go”) is still the 
only track here worth listening to. 
Strictly from Folksville. 

TS. 


Brownie McGhee (gtr, vcl); Sonny Terry (hea, 
vel). Hackensack, N.j. 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


ra 

LOOKING BACK AT THE MODERN JAZZ 
QUARTET: 

(b) Django; One Bass Hit; (c) La Ronde Suite 
(194 min)—(a) The Queen’s Fancy; Deiaunay’s 
Dilemma; Autumn in New York; But Not For 

Me; (b) Milane (19 min). 
(Esquire 32-124 I2inLP 37s. 93d.) 


These performances by the M.J.Q. 
will undoubtedly be familiar to most 
readers, and lengthy description should 
not be necessary. Suffice to say that it 
is good to have them in the convenient 
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12-inch LP form and that they are out- 
standingly good tracks which have stood 
the test of time. Anyone who does not 
already have them (or who has worn 
out previous versions) should speedily 
remedy the situation. I should like to 
end by congratulating Esquire on the 
vast improvements they have in the 
presentation of their records. The covers 
are now semic-stiff, with infinitely better 
designs, greatly improved printing, and 
decent polythene inners. 
MSS. 

(a) Mile Jackson (vb); John Lewis (p, arr): 

Percy Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). 25 June, 


1953. (b) Same. 23 December 1954. (c) Same. 
9 January 1955. 


THELONIOUS MONK 


THELONIOUS MONK QUARTET: 

Light Blues; Coming On The Hudson; Rhythm-A- 

Ning; Epistrophy (19 min)—Blue Monk; Evidence; 
Epistrophy (18 min) 


(Riverside RLP 12-262 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 


Still reeling under the impact of 
Thelonious Monk in person, the biggest 
current jazz personality to come here, 
this record seems to me very good in- 
deed. It has all the immediacy of his 
own, in-flesh performance. Very import- 
ant, there is nothing to distract from 
the Monkish theme. 

Monk is a man who needs to have his 
group as one unit around him, breathing 
his air. He can use young men, and 
does not need established stars. His re- 
cords with Sonny Rollins were not suc- 
cessful because that tenor player was 
too big for the context, and had his 
own path to follow. 

In this collection, Johnny Griffin 
seems to suit Monk exactly. His tenor 
is curiously thin-toned, varying little in 
intensity, incredibly agile. His wit and 
virtuosity are shown particularly in 
“Rhythm-a-ning” where his “quoted” 
interpolations are brilliant, but he is in 
excellent form throughout the set, and 
at his most feeling in “Evidence”. Very 
flexible drumming, and more than ade- 
quate bass. 

This is a record of very real worth, 
in places shockingly sombre and mov- 
ing. It is one of the records of the 
year, probably one of the decade. 

G.B 

Johnny Griffin (ten); Thelonious Monk (p); 


Ahmed Abdul-Malik (bs); Roy Haynes (d). New 
York, August 1958. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


MR. JELLY LORD: 

King Porter Stomp; New Orleans Biues; The 

Pearls; Fickle Fay Creep; Hyena Stomp; Pep 

(26 min)—Jungle Blues; The Crave; Kansas City 

Stomps; Mama Nita; Creepy Feeling; Spanish 
Swat (28 min) 


(Riverside RLP 12-132 1I2inLP 39s. 9d.) 


Whether or not you subscribe to the 
belief that Morton deserves a place in 
the hierarchy of jazz immortals, this is 
a set you can ill afford to be without. 
It has been taken from the monumental 
commentary that Jelly Roll did for the 


Library of Congress in May and June 
1938 and is the first time that the music- 
al parts of that project have been issued 
aS a separate entity. Although the 
quality is not always hi-fi, the album 
is immensely pleasurable and infinitely 
melodic. You can say what you will 
about Master Morton as a pianist, but 
whatever his shortcomings in that direc- 
tion (and he wasn’t always that accurate) 
he was certainly a whale of a jazz com- 
poser. All, repeat, all, these tunes are 
fine with usually more than one theme, 
and in every case they are something 
different. Don’t worry if you already 
have other versions of them—they show 
a great dissimilitude in most cases. 

“The Pearls” is played much slower and 
gains thereby; “King Porter” contains 
some quite new twists; “Hyena” is pre- 
sented in an entirely new way; each and 
every tune has something new to offer. 

This is as important a set as the 
Louis Armstrong Story, or the Bessie 
Smith albums—it must be part of any 
jazz record collection. 

S.T. 
BERNARD PEIFFER 

PLAYS THE FILM SCORE OF ‘“‘CAN CAN”: 
Come Along With Me; It’s All Right With Me; 
Just One Of Those Things; You Do Something 


To Me (15 min)—tLet’s Do It; I Love Paris; 
Montmart’; C’est Magnifique (164 min) 


(Top Rank 35-110 I2inLP 35s.) 


I have records where Peiffer sounds 
like Fats, others where he sounds like 
Garner; I even have one or two on 
which he sounds like himself. His latest 
album fails because it never succeeds in 
sounding like anyone at all, apart from 
an odd snatch of Tatum. Technical 
agility is allied to an approach not far 
short of cocktail music in its super- 
ficiality. It would be fair to say that 
Bernard’s present day style lies close to 
that of Andre Previn in many respects 
—slick, adroit, and occasionally swing- 
ing. For the most part the results sound 
too contrived to justify the high hopes 
which many critics had for him as a 
successor to Reinhardt as France’s jazz 
god. Since he left Paris in 1954 the jazz 
content of his playing seems steadily 
to have declined, although his harmonic 
outlook has improved. There are mo- 
ments of brilliance—the second chorus 
of “It’s All Right”, and a sizeable slice 
from the “Montmart” track—where the 
Tatum influence can no longer be con- 
tained. Piano fans should approach the 
album with caution, but with the pros- 
pect of occasional moments of enjoy- 
ment. 





G.L. 
Bernard Peiffer (p); Chris White (bs); Jerry 
Segal (d). New York, 1959. 


ART PEPPER 


GETTIN’ TOGETHER: 

(a) Whims Of Chambers; (a) Bijou The Poodle; 

(b) Why Are We Afraid? (b) Softly, As In A 

Morning Sunrise (23 min)—(a) Rhythm-A-Ning; 
(b) Diane; (b) Gettin’ Together (21 min) 


(Vogue SCA 5019 12inLP 36s. Sid.) 


stereo 
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This is the first Art Pepper record }\, 
heard in a long time and it’s 4 mixty, 
of great, good and indifferent Playing 

I just don’t dig the first two trac 
at all. Pepper sounds disjointed, unip, 
aginative and unemotional. But if yy 
can sit through them there are som 
rewards to come. 

He plays warmly and lyrically 
“Afraid” and “Diane” and on the othe 
tracks he takes off with some stimul| 
ing, swinging, free blowing improvig, 
tions. 

Candoli’s insipid trumpet playing 
leaves me completely cold, Wynton Kelly 
solos well, and Chambers’ bass playing 
is, as always, an asset to any group 
The mono version is available on LAC 
12262. 

KB, 

(a) Art Pepper (alt, ten); Conte Candoli (tpt 
Wynton Kelly (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Jimm: 
Cobb (d). 

(b) As for (a) except Candoli 
Angeles, 29th February, 1960. 


is out. by 


SONNY ROLLINS 


THE SOUND OF SONNY: 
The Last Time | Saw Paris; Just in Time; Too 
Toot Tootsie; What Is There To Say; Dear 
Beloved (19 min)—Every Time We Say Goodbye; 


Cutie; It Could Happen To You; Mango: 
(184 min) 
(Riverside RLP 12-241 12inLP 39s. 94.) 


It is sad indeed that we should salut 
the appearance of one of the infrequent 
Sonny Rollins collections, only to find 
that it was recorded no later than fou 
years ago. There have been distressing 
stories from America of the neglect of 
this very great musician, and more r- 
cent news of his return to the New 
York scene. I say “neglect” advisedly, 
rathed than the eclipse which has been 
suggested, because Rollins has a talent 
a freshness, and a stature that cannoi 
be diminished by the work of any other 
saxophonist, whether he be John Colt. 
rane or anyone else. 

This collection was recorded in Nev 
York during the summer of 1957, jus 
three months after the Contemporary 
session which produced what is in many 
ways his most intriguing, certainly hi 
most pleasant, LP (“Way Out West’) 
In these tracks is demonstrated almos 
every facet of Rollins’ highly individual 
tenor style. His swing, humour, expres 
siveness, authority, are all given ful 
measure. There is the probing insistence 
with which he explores every possibility 
of his material, and his acute ear fo 
the unlikely tune which will yield some- 
thing of worth to him, which has ¢&- 
caped other musicians. 

“It Could Happen To You” is one 
track apart from the rest, a completely 
unaccompanied tenor solo. This — n0 
mere trick—is one brilliant solution of a 
problem which yielded again to Rollins 
a year later, when he recorded the im- 
pressive “Body And Soul” which com- 
pletes the “Big Brass” LP (MGM C776), 
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now being deleted from the catalogue. 

“Toot Toot Tootsie” is an example of 
a sugary and depreciated old tune turn- 
ed into something of worth, an exercise 
which Rollins develops on the “Con- 
temporary Leaders” session of October 
1958. A sample for the unconvinced 
would be any track here, but the first 
few bars of the opening number estab- 
lish the mood and the stature of the 
man. If it were not for the Monk LP, 
this would be my record of the month. 

GB. 


Sonny Rollins (tenr); Sonny Clark (p); 
Percy Heath (bs); Roy Haynes (d). On “The 
last Time | Saw Paris’’ and ‘‘What Is There 
To Say’, Paul Chambers (bs) replaces Percy 
Heath. New York, 11, 12, 19 June, 1957. 


SOUTHERN FOLK HERITAGE 


VOLUME 4/WHITE SPIRITUALS: 

(a) Tribulations; (b) When 1 Get Home; (c) 
The Poor Wayfaring Stranger; (d) Baptizing 
Down By The Crik; (e) Sermon & Lining Hymn; 
(f) Antioch; (f) Calvary (19} min)—(g) Please 
Let Me Stay A Little Longer; (c) Father Jesus 
Loves You; (h) Lonesome Valley; (c) Father 
Adieu; (d) The Old Country Church; (i) Little 
Moses; (h) The Cabin On The Hill (20 min) 


(London LTZ-K 15212 I2inLP 35s. 94d.) 


This music has neither the emotional 
urgency nor the rich textural qualities 
of its Negro equivalent, but is never- 
theless remarkably easy on the ears. 
Anyone with even a nodding acquaint- 
ance with, and a liking for, “mount- 
ain” or “hill-billy” music will appreciate 
the twinkling, syncopated sound of the 


banjo on the Mountain Ramblers tracks 


and the lilting, unadorned vocalising of 
Estil C. Ball who, with various helpers. 
occupies more than his fair share of 
the playing time. (Surely Lomax could 
have turned up a few more singers? As 
anyone who has travelled in the South 
will know, this music is still very much 
a part of Southern life, and singers are 
plentiful.) 

The remaining tracks are undisting- 
uished: Neil Morris sings in a shaky 


}and anonymous voice, the Rev. Back 


rants and fumes to little effect (unlike 
the Negro preachers, he doesn’t swing). 
and the “shape-note” singing of the 
Alabama Sacred Harp people is stilted 
and unlovely—I cannot see that it is 
folk music at all, unless one takes the 
view that anyone anywhere singing in 
achurch is a folk singer. 
Not an album for jazz or blues 
specialists, but quite satisfactory, one 
would imagine, for those with an in- 
terest in folk music generally. 

TS. 
(a) Estil C. Ball (vcl, gtr); Lacey Richardson 
(vel, gtr); Blair Reedy (vcl). Rugby, Va. 1959 
(b) as (a) Richardson out 
(c) as (b) Reedy out 
(d) The Mountain Ramblers (group vel acc bjo). 
Galax, Va, 1959 
(e) Rev. I. D. Back & Congregation. Mount 
Olivet Regular Baptist Church, Blackey, Ky. 1959. 


wit? Alabama Sacred Harp Singers. Fyffe, Ala. 


(g) as (b) Richardson replaces Reedy 





(h) as (a) add Orna Ball (vel). 
(i) Neil Morris (vel, gtr). Mountain View, 
Ark., 1959. 


AL SMITH 


HEAR MY BLUES: 

Night Time Is The Right Time; Pledging My Love; 

I’ve Got A Girl; I’ll Be Alright (17} min)— 

Come On, Pretty Baby; Tears In My Eyes; Never 

Let Me Go; I’ve Got The Right Kind Of Lovin’ 
(20 min) 


(Prestige-Bluesville 1001 1I2inLP 39s. 9d.) 


Take a portion of Joe Williams, one 
of Ray Charles, and maybe a couple 
of Sam Cook—and you'll have Al 
Smith. 

Really, this is a poor record. Smith is 
obviously trying hard to make it, but his 
singing is just a mess of meaningless 
gospel cliches—he shouts, but has noth- 
ing to shout about—the voice swirls and 
eddies incongruously to such timeless 
lyrics as “I’ve got a girl who lives up on 
a hill. She’s not good-looking but she’s 
got a whiskey still’. He has timing 
troubles, too, and often comes in a 
measure or more too late, allowing the 
tension to fall off disconcertingly. 

The accompaniment is distinguished 
by Wendell Marshall’s strolling, warm- 
toned bass and Lockjaw’s excellently 
bluesy tenor—his solo on “Tears” liter- 
ally crackles. On the other hand, 
Edgehill’s drumming is indecisive (Is this 
r&b or ain’t it?) and Shirley Scott 
makes the organ sound like bagpipes 
being played under water, albeit in a 
swinging manner. 

It should be evident by now that the 
gospel style is not so easily applied to 
the framework and function of the 
blues. Many blues singers have success- 
fully sung gospel songs; few gospel 
shouters have interpreted the blues with 
any great success. Al Smith hasn't. 

Nevertheless, Smith does have a rich, 
strong voice that could easily take him 
far in other fields. I feel that the failure 
here is less his than the A&R man’s. 

Al Smith (vcl) acc. Eddie ‘‘Lockjaw’’ Davis 


(ten); Shirley Scott (org); Wendell Marshall 
(bs); Arthur Edgehill (d). Hackensack, N.J. 


ART TATUM 


ART TATUM: 
| Surrender Dear; When Your Lover Has Gone 
if | Had You; | Only Have Eyes For You. 


(HMV 7EG 8684 EP 10s. 114d.) 


One of the most exasperating things 
about Art Tatum, to other pianists, at 
least, was the fact that he never made 
a bad record; some were more inspired 
than others, admittedly, but the amaz- 
ing high level he maintained is a con- 
stant source of surprise. (The French 
pianist Rene Urtreger summed up the 
difference between Tatum and Bud 
Powell when he said—““When I hear Bud 
I can’t wait to get to the piano to try 
and play half as well as him, but when 
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I listen to Art I never want to touch a 
piano again’”.) 

This record is very good Tatum, 
without reaching the heights of which 
he is capable. The labels are reversed 
on my copy. 

MS. 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


BIG ‘T’ SWINGS: 
(a) Eccentric; (a) Original Dixieland One-Step; 
(a) High Society; (b) King Porter Stomp 


(Parlophone GEP 8834 EP 10s. I14d.) 


“Big ‘T’ Swings” presents four re- 
issued titles from a 12-inch LP that 
originally appeared on the London label 
(LTZ15077, deleted last October). This 
is laconic Jack of the post-Armstrong 
era—of November 1954, to be exact. 
The tunes couldn’t be more hackneyed, 
so we'll say no more about that. “King 
Porter” is by the weaker group, but a 
tidy and clean-cut one nonetheless. 
Jack’s sister Norma shows that she 
qualifies on ability rather than relation- 
ship, and the great Ray Bauduc is still 
very much around. The other titles have 
a rhythm section with a known pedi- 
gree, the inestimable Ed Hall, and 
Jimmy McPartland on one of his defi- 
nitely “on” days. They cook up the kind 
of cross-bred Dixieland that makes one 
listen with untaxed pleasure. Dick Cary 
is such a good all-round musician that 
we will overlook the fact that his piano- 
playing here runs riot! By any standards 
this is a nice record, and very cleanly 
recorded. 

PR. 

(a) Jimmy McPartland (tpt); Jack Teagarden 
(tbn); Edmond Hall (cle); Dick Cary (p); Walter 
Page (bs); Jo Jones (d). New York City, 
November 1954. 

(b) Fred Greenleaf (tpt); Jack Teagarden (tbn); 
Kenny Davern (cit); Norman Teagarden (p); 
Kass Malone (bs); Ray Bauduc (d). New York 
City, November 1954. 


CLARK TERRY 


DUKE WITH A DIFFERENCE: 

(a) C-Jam Blues; (b) In A Sentimental Mood; 

(d) Cottontail; (a) Just Squeeze Me (19 min) 

(a) Mood Indigo; (d) Take The A Train (d) 
In A Mellotone (c); Come Sunday (19 min); 


(Riverside RLP 12-246 I2inLP 39s. 9d.) 


This is beautifully subdued jazz, with 
the accent on the soloist rather than on 
the orchestral possibilities of Duke’s 
music. All the horn men get plenty of 
solo space, although in no way have 
Terry’s arrangements, and/or Mercer 

“Ellington’s, veered away from the basic 
Ellington flavour. The rhythm is eleg- 
antly balanced—Woode and Woodyard 
have been most sympathetically record- 
ed, and provide a propulsive platform 
for the soloists. 

Hodges is at his graceful best cn 
“Come Sunday” and the particularly 
lovely version of “Mood Indigo”. Goa- 
salves solos with uttermost taste, follow- 
ing Hodges on “Squeeze Me” with 
lyrical eagerness. This is an excellent, 
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simple score and a better version of the 
Ray Nance feature I have yet to hear. 
Glenn’s vibes are used mostly as back- 
ground fill-ins, but he gets a chance on 
“Mellotone”, and has a trombone spot 
on “Cottontail” on which track Wood- 
man contributes a real punching solo. 
Terry is splendid throughout. All his 
solos are full of fun and apt quotes (I 
like the fragment of “Chattanooga 
Choo-Choo” in “A Train”), and his tone 
dulcet and yet as hot as need be. He 
plays a beautiful obbligato to the en- 
sembles on “Mood Indigo”, and con- 
tributes a driving chorus to “Cotton- 
tail” which has the whole group follow- 
ing suit. A fine disc. 
S.T. 


(a) Clark Terry (tpt); Britt Woodman (tbn); 
Johnny Hodges (alt); Paul Gonsalves (ten); 


Tyree Glenn (vbs); Jimmy Woode (bs), Sam 
Woodyard (d). 6/9/57. 
(b) Billy Strayhorn (p); Quentin Jackson 


(tbn) Luther Henderson (celeste) replace Glenn 
and Woodman, & Gonsalves. Marian Bruce (vcl). 
29/7/57. 

(c) Same as (b) Marian Bruce and Luther 
Henderson out. 29/7/57. 

(d) Same as (a) Johnny Hodges out. Glenn 
“plays trombone on ‘‘Cottontaill’’ 6/9/57. 


BOBBY TIMMONS 


SOUL TIME: 

(a) Soul Time; (a) So Tired; (a) The Touch Of 
Your Lips; (a) S’posin (22 min)—(b) Stella; 
(a) You Don’t Know What Love Is (19 min) 


(Riverside RLP 334 12inLP 39s. 9d.) 


In case the title misleads you this is 
not one of those earthy the-blues-and- 
spirituals-are-the-roots-of-jazz kind of re- 
cords. Instead it is a slice of competent, 
swinging modern jazz featuring Tim- 
mons’ sprightly piano playing, always 
imaginative and occasionally inspired. 

Also featured on five of the six tracks 
is trumpeter Blue Mitchell, a musician 
I am unfamiliar with, but who plays with 
taste and drive. Blakey and Jones lay 
down a solid rhythm. 

Four of the compositions are by Tim- 
mons and I particularly like his “Soul 
Time”, a charming number played 
mostly in waltz time. 

K.B. 

(a) Bobby Timmons (p); Blue Mitchell (tpt): 
Sam Jones (bs); Art Blakey (d). 

(b) As for (a) except Mitchell is out. New 
York, 12th and 17th August 1960. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 


NO COUNT SARAH: 
“Doodlin’; Just One Of Those Things—Moonlight 
In Vermont; Stardust 


(Mercury ZEP 10101 EP 12s. 34d.) 


This EP is an extract from one of 
Sarah Vaughan’s rare jazz albums and, 
as such, will be welcomed by all who 
enjoy her work. In an era when large 
numbers of “pop” singers who happen 
to use good material are labelled as 
jazz singers, it is refreshing to hear a 
singer who needs no alibi. As far as 
jazz singing is concerned, Sarah has 
no rivals, and whilst she is never as 
involved with her material as was Billie 
Holiday. she projects far more emotion 


than the much-vaunted Ella, and is far 
from being outclassed technically. 

The highlight of this very good re- 
cord is a superb version of “Vermont”, 
and a vocal version of Horace Silver’s 
“Doodlin’”; the band, virtually Basie’s. 
provides first class accompaniment. 


Sarah Vaughan (vcl); Joe Newman, Wendell 
Culley, Thad Jones, Snookey Young (tpt); 
Henry Coker, Al Grey, Benny Powell (tbn); 


Marshall Royal, Frank Wess, Frank Foster, Billy 
Mitchell, Charlie Fowlkes (saxes); Ronnell Bright 
(p); Freddie Greene (g); Richard Davis (bs); 
Sonny Payne (d). 


FATS WALLER 


THE AMAZING MR. WALLER: 

Oh, Susanna: Loch Lomond; Faust Waltz; When 
You And | Were Young Maggie; Oh. Dem Golden 
Slippers; Old Oaken Bucket; Intermezzo; Annie 
Laurie (22 min)—Halleluiah, I’m A Bum; She'll 
Be Coming Round The Mountain: Frankie And 
Johnny; Hand Me Down My Walking Cane: 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; Deep River; Lord 

Delivered Daniel; Go Down Moses (24 min) 


(Riverside RLP 12-109 1I2inLP 39s. 9d.) 


These were previously on two ten- 
inch records and feature Fats as a solo 
artist—Side 1, piano and vocals: side 2, 
organ. The piano side is by far the best, 
although he does play with quiet re- 
straint and good taste on the spirituals 
included on the reverse. 

Best track is the sparkling “Magzie” 
on which Fats is heard at his not in- 
considerable best. He also has fun with 
the two pieces from “across the border”, 
and treats the Faust waltz to a fanciful 
piano excursion. The “Intermezzo” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” will not be 
found here, although it is listed—pre- 
sumably Riverside ran into copyright 
troubles. 

S.T. 


Fats Waller (p, org, vcl). New York 1938. 


BEN WEBSTER 


THE SOUL OF BEN WEBSTER: 

(a) Chelsea Bridge; (b) Fajista; Charlotte’s 
Piccolo (223 min.)—(a) When 1! Fall In Love; 
(b) Coal Train; Ev’s Mad; Ash (22 min) 
(H.M.V. CSD 1355 12inLP 34s. 14d.) 


Ben Webster recordings are becoming 
more and more prolific, it seems, and 
we couldn’t be more pleased about that. 
But the tendency to book one jazz great 
on his known sales potential, and to 
rely on him to carry the date, is one 
that is too common in the recording 
field today. The technique isn’t laud- 
able in the club or concert field, either. 
but records have to be lived with, and 
their message—or lack of message—is 
down for all time. What passes in a 
live performance by virtue of the added 
emotional experience of the actual 
spectacle cannot be overlooked in a 
recording, and it is undeniably true that 
too little thought is given to many of 
the aspects of jazz recording sessions. 
One of the biggest faults, present on this 
recording, is the inability to match 
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talent with like talent. It may be pry 
tically, economically, and coatracty 
impossible to assemble a whole groy 
of the calibre of Webster, but at ley 
the A&R man might have made a shoy 
of trying. 

Ben performs on this recording in y 
exemplary manner. Although ridiy 
easily most of the way—well, nobod 
else is exactly pushing, to be sure 
breathes fire into every note and li 
into every phrase, demonstrating wi 
consummate ease the heights to whic 
jazz improvisation can be raised. F 
his contribution alone this is a reco 
not to be missed. The support for hi 
solos isn’t exactly electrifying, but th 
rhythm men manage jointly to create 
fairly healthy swing of the straightfo: 
ward, uncluttered type that Webs 
naturally prefers. Most of the rhythni 
urge comes from Hinton, in actual fac, 
as the only other jazzman present wh 
is anywhere near Webster’s class. Jimm) 
Jones manages to get into some free 
blowing jazz groups, no doubt becauyj 
of his accomplishments as an accompi: 
nist. As a jazz soloist, however, he is 
strictly nowhere, making every tun 
sound like “Moonlight in Vermont’ 
played on the chimes. Bailey I woul 
count an asset; he is not one of th 
assertive geniuses of jazz percussion, bu! 
he swings competently, keeps good 
time, and punctuates enough to be | 
little interesting without becoming ove: 
bearing like many lesser drummers. 

Mundell Lowe is one of those ven 
accomplished, very glib (and just at i 
moment, it seems, _ self-conscious} 
“funky”) guitarists with which the ja 
scene seems to abound—a _ Charl 
Christian admirer who, having skin 
med the technical innovations from tk 
work of his idol, is at a loss as 
what use to put them. Harold Ashi 
partners Webster both amiably ani 
competently; he lacks the somethin 
that is genius, by comparison, but § 
an accomplished jazzman in his ow 
way, a sort of Taft Jordan of the teno 
playing an honest, meaningful, and & 
sentially contented style that, lik 
Webster’s, owes something to the Hav 
kins school, but that unlike Webster 
has failed to branch out with su 
significant individualism. Ashby gene! 
ally plays before Webster, in the rath 

















standardised routines through which ti 
items are run, and this way his playitl 
offers warm enjoyment without suff 
ing from any unfortunate juxtapositict 
The odd-man-out stylistically is Af 
Farmer, an accomplished performer ! 
his own sphere but a shade unhapp) 
here. Farmer has a jumpy, staccato wi) 
of playing, more a saxophone than 
trumpet style, that is tight, cool, 4 
lacking in sense of direction. Withov 
being unkind, one may say that » 
flounders considerably here, awaili 
uncertainly it seems for some strom 
lead to be given him by the rhyth 
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section, who are not really with him. 
His tone lacks variety and, above all, 
warmth. 

The programme includes two multi- 
chorus blues operations: the up-tempo 
“Ash” and fifteen minutes of relaxa- 
tion in the quaintly-titled “Charlotte’s 
Piccolo”. There are two feature num- 
bers for Webster and the rhythm only 
—“When I Fall In Love” and Stray- 
horn’s “Chelsea Bridge”. (On “When I 
Fall” one is particularly conscious of 
the memory of Webster’s association 
with Art Tatum. What Tatum might 
have made of this session!) The stereo 
recording is nicely done, though Hinton 
and Jones could have been favoured 
with a balance that put them slightly 
more on-mike. A monaural version is 
available on H.M.V. CLP1437. 

P.R. 


(a) Ben Webster (ten); Jimmy Jones (p); 
Mundell Lowe (g); Milt Hinton (bs); Dave 
Bailey (d). 

(b) As (a) but add Art Farmer (tpt); Harold 
Ashby (ten). 


ALEX WELSH 


IT’S RIGHT HERE FOR YOU: 

(a) Fidgety Feet; (a) Exactly Like You; (a) 

Dardanella; (a) Lazy River; (b) Montmartre; (a) 

Chinat » My Chi 1 (204 min)—(a) It’s 

Right Here For You; (a) Hindustan; (c) Nuages; 

(a) Stan’s Dance; (a) | Hadn’t Anyone Till You; 
(a) You’re Drivin?’ Me Crazy (20 min) 


(Columbia SCX 3377 I2inLP 34s. I}d.) 





It would not be true to say that Alex 
Welsh’s band has been hiding its light 


















CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
‘BARBER IN COPENHAGEN’ 
(Chris Barber International Vol. 2) 


COLUMBIA LANSDOWNE SERIES 
33SX1274 (Mono) SCX3342 (Stereo) 











‘SONNY STITT BLOWS 
THE BLUES’ 


Alto Sar with Lou Levy, Leroy Vinegar. 
Mel Lewis 
H.M.V. CLP1420 (Mono) CSD1341 (Stereo) 

















KID ORY and RED ALLEN 


‘WE'VE GOT RHYTHM’ 
H.M.V. CLP1422 (Mono) CSD1342 (Stereo) 
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under a bushel, because they broadcast 
frequently, but they do not seem to have 
received the attention from the record 
companies that they deserve. Here is an 
established group, amazingly well versed 
in all that goes into the build-up of a 
Dixieland session. For once, to my in- 
tense pleasure, it is not necessary—in- 
deed it would be unjustified—to say 
derogatory things about the rhythm 
section! Their choice of material allows 
plenty of latitude, from bouncing pieces 
like “Dardanella” and “Chinatown” to 
the rarely heard title piece, “It’s Right 
Here”. Buck Clayton wrote ‘“Stan’s 
Dance” for our own Stanley Dance, en- 
abling Mr. Welsh to introduce a neat 
crisp arrangement on mainstream lines. 
In fact the ensemble of the front line 
sounds better on this track than on the 
remainder, where they are occasionally 
tempted to sacrifice accuracy in favour 
of exuberance and sheer hard blowing. 

Although all the (a) tracks were re- 
corded in England, the remaining two 
were made in Switzerland, when the band 
had the good fortune to be joined by 
Joseph Reinhardt, who, like his more 
famous brother, made the guitar the 
instrument of his choice. His powerful 
drive inspired Diz Dizley to great heights 
too, so that you can hear the rare sound 
of two unamplified guitars being well 
played in duet form. The mono number 
is 33SX1322. 


GL. 


MR. ACKER BILK 
and his Paramount Jazz Band 
‘A GOLDEN TREASURY OF BILK'’ 
Personnel includes Stan Greig, piano 


COLUMBIA LANSDOWNE SERIES 
33SX1304 (Mono) SCX3366 (Stereo) 


COUNT BASIE 
and his Orchestra 
‘THE BAND OF DISTINCTION’ 


featuring five new 
Ernie Wilkins originals 
H.M.V. CLP1428 (Mono) 


JOHNNY HODGES ORCHESTRA 
‘BLUES A-PLENTY’ 
Featuring Rey Eldridge 
Ben Webster, Vic Dickenson 
H.M.V. CLP1430 (Mono) 


‘CHRIS BARBER’S AMERICAN 
JAZZ BAND’ 


Featuring Sidney de Paris, 
Ed Hall and Hank Duncan 
COLUMBIA LANSDOWNE SERIES 
33SX1321 (Mono) SCX3376 (Stereo) 


GERRY MULLIGAN’S 
CONCERT JAZZ BAND 
Featuring Bob Brookmeyer, 

Zoot Sims, Gene Quill 
H.M.V. CLP1432 (Mono) CSD1351 (Stereo) 
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LONDON wt 


(a) Alex Welsh (tpt); Archie Semple (cit); 
Roy Crimmins (tbn); Fred Hunt (p); Bill Reid 
(bs); Diz Disley (g); Lennie Hastings (d). 
London—Ist, 6th, 8th. September, 1960. 

(b) as (a) but Crimmins (tbn) out; add 
Joseph Reinhardt (g). Switzerland, 1960 

(c) Hunt (p); Disley, Reinhardt (g); Reid 
(bs); Hastings (d). Switzerland, 1960. 


-RALPH WILLIS 


ALABAMA BLUES: 

(a) Lazy Woman Blues; (b) Goodbye Blues— 

(a) Church Bell Blues; (b) Tell Me, Pretty Baby 
(Esquire EP 241. EP. 13s.) 


Like Texas Alexander, the late Ralph 
Willis was a blues singer with an un- 
remarkable yet strangely attractive voice. 
He employs few of the usual dramatic 
devices of the blues craft, and the result 
is a rough-hewn directness which I find 
most moving. 

Of these tracks, only the jivey “Pretty 
Baby” might be called disappointing: 
the others are fine slow blues, feeling 
fully sung, with lyrics full of ironic 
comment. The guitars are restrained and 
tasteful in accompaniment, with Willis 
himself soloing on the first two tracks, 
Brownie, with more technique but less 
impact, on the last two. 

On the whole an admirable little re- 
cord. Paul Oliver’s sleeve note is a 
model of its kind. 

TS. 

(a) Ralph Willis (gtr, vel); Brownie McGhee 
(el-gtr); Dumas Ransom (bs); unknown (4). 


New York, Late 1950. 
(b) same, but drums out. 





WYNTON KELLY 
with Lee Morgan and Wayne Shorter 
‘KELLY GREAT" 
TOP RANK 35-107 (Mono) 














ALEX WELSH 
and his Band 
‘IT’S RIGHT HERE FOR YOU’ 
Joseph Reinhardt featured 
on two tracks 
COLUMBIA LANSDOWNE SERIES 
33SX1322 (Mono) SCX3377 (Stereo 




































A NEW RELEASE THIS MONTH— 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his Band 
‘HUMPH RETURNS TO THE CONWAY’ 
(With the present six piece line-up: 
recorded before an invited audience) 
Titles include: 
All of me; Solitude; Bugle Call Rag 
COLUMBIA LANSDOWNE SERIES 
33SX1329 (Mono) SCX3382 (Stereo) 



































THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME 
by Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis 
(Jazz Book Club) 


The importance of ragtime in the 
evolution of native American music is 
much greater than many people realise, 
for little is generally known, and even 
less written, upon this subject. Now, in 
this highly informative, and altogether 
fascinating book, Rudi Blesh_ gives 
ample coverage to the whole ragtime 
period, together with interesting biogra- 
phical details of a great many of the 
leading exponents of this music, some of 
whom are names only, and others, the 
greater number by far, not even that to 
the present day reader. The period dur- 
ing which ragtime grew, flourished, and 
died, was roughly from about 1870 un- 
til 1917 or so, by which date it was 
becoming gradually superseded by jazz 
in its earlier forms; but of course, the 
ragtime influence had, amongst others. 
been painlessly assimilated and adapted 
in some cases to suit the newer idiom. 
Blesh tells of the very germination of 
ragtime as the first Negro Secular 
music to emerge after Emancipation, 
and the telling makes for most part 
interesting reading. 

How ragtime originated in the 
efforts of the many itinerant pianists, 
some of whom became widely famous, 
such as Tom Turpin, Tony Jackson, 
and the “daddy” of them all as a com- 
poser and player, Scott Joplin, is re- 
lated in great detail, and not the least 
interesting is the part played by John 
Stark, the white music publisher, who 
did so much to help in launching rag- 
time and some of its greater performers, 
particularly Joplin, in whom he always 


had great faith; which faith was cer- 
tainly justified by events, as the book 
shows. 

The chapter dealing with The Sedalia 
Story is most illuminating, and gives a 
clear and vivid impression of what life 
must have been like in these parts when 
ragtime first achieved popularity, and 
also of the part played by the great 
city of St. Louis as the first metropolis 
in which this music obtained a foot- 
hold. 

Another important point which the 
authors stress is that most ragtime 
pieces were far from simple to play, 
and required considerable _ technical 
dexterity in their performance, a fact 
which is often not appreciated by those 
who contemptuously dismiss this form 
of music. 

Although, curiously enough, almost 
entirely pianistic in conception (in which 
respect amongst others it differs from 
early jazz which of course usually had 
no piano at all) Ragtime undoubtedly 
formed an important link in the 
gradual transition of American folk 
music from the Negro spirituals, blues 
and work songs right through to jazz, 
and this book deals with its subject so 
intelligently and with such deep under- 
standing that I can scarcely imagine a 
more happy treatise on ragtime. I 
recommend it most heartily. The book 
contains the usual indices, plus others 
dealing with cylindrical records and 
piano rolls, which being so very much 
of the period are apt to arouse an 
almost nostalgic interest —in fact the 
whole work is a remarkably graphic 
insight into a little known era. 

Benedict Edwards. 


MILES DAVIS 
by Michael James. 
Kings Of Jazz No. 9 (Cassell 5s.) 


Ill. 90. pp. 
Another from the Kings of Jazz 
series, this is a somewhat impersonal 


survey of the work of the great modern 
trumpet player. It was written I gather 
before Miles Davis’ recent tour of this 
country; a pity, for had the author had 
a chance to meet Davis before he set 
out to write his history, the book would 
surely have come to life more than it 
does at present. 

As it is it merely boils down to being 
a series of elongated reviews of Miles’ 
records, plus a most incomprehensive 
discography, with four photographs 
chucked in for good measure. 

Nevertheless, Mr. James has a_ nice 
easy style and the book will I am sure 
be of use and interest to any new- 
comer to jazz. 

Sinclair Traill 


JOHNNY DODDS 
by G. E. Lambert. 
Kings Of Jazz No. 10 (Cassell 5s.) 
Ill. 90 pp. 


Although this well written essay does 
tell us a great deal about Johnny Dodds 
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in the recording studio, it unfortunately 
tells us little that is not already known 
about Dodds the man. Mr. Lamberts 
knowledge of Dodds’ recordings is ex. 
tremely extensive and his erudite com. 
ments on the various sessions by the 
multifarious groups with whom Dodds 
recorded make up the major part of the 
book. It is good reading for anyone 
interested in the work of the pioneer 
clarinettist, and contains many facts 
previously unknown to me. 

I was also glad to see that the author 
has taken the trouble to discuss at 
length Andre Hodeir’s (Jazz: Its Evolu- 
tion and Essence) dismissal of Johnny 
Dodds as a “mediocre jazzman’’. That 
anyone as intelligent as Hodeir could 
make such a mistake about a musician 
who had such a great influence of those 
who came after him, has always rankled 
with me. 

The selected Discography is a good 
one and contains more or less every 
record of value that Dodds made during 
his lifetime. 

Sinclair Traill 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF JAZZ 
by Leonard Feather 
(Arthur Barker 75s.) Ill. 527 pp. 


This new edition of Feather’s encyclo- 
paedia, now completely revised and 
brought up to date, is really a tome. 
The Appreciations by Duke Ellington, 
Benny Goodman and John Hammond 
have all appeared in former editions, 
but the rest of the book is new material. 
The biographies, ranging from Abe 
Aaron to Bob Zurke, now use up some 
380 pages, are much more compre 
hensive and have been chosen with a 
broader outlook than hitherto. These 
potted histories have indeed been wond- 
erfully compiled and include, in ad- 
dition to the usual background details, 
short listings of the musician’s LP re- 
cords. This is a valuable section of the 
book, and a very helpful addition to 
jazz literature. 

The Historical Survey is a good one 
and makes good reading, although it 
seems a pity they lost fifty five years 
somewhere, between the article proper 
and the Contents page. “Giants of Jazz”, 
listed under various instruments, seems a 
more sensible choice than is usual, whilst 
the “Recommended Records”, “Biblio- 
graphy”, “International Polls” and other 
bits and pieces all have their uses. I 
don’t quite understand the need for the 
listing of ‘“Musician’s Birthdays and 
Birthplaces”, but suppose someone will 
be interested (must remember to send 
greetings cards to Walter Bolden, Bob 
Drasnin, Red Kyner, John Ore, Al 
Williams and of course Sy Oliver. Hello 
twins!). 

The book is liberally illustrated, many 
of the pictures being new and of his- 
torical value. At 75s. it is somewhat 
pricey, but nevertheless it should be on 
your bookshelf. 

Sinclair Traill 
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Mose Allison—AUTUMN SONG (Allison, 





Addison Farmer, bs; Ronnie Free, 


Strange/Autumn Song/Do Nothing Till 
Hear From Me/Spires/ Groovin’ High 


PRESTIGE 7189 
Al “Jazzbo”’ Collins—IN THE PURPLE GROTTO 
(Lou Stein dir. Eddie Costa, Don Lamond, 
Clark Terry, Barry Galbraith, Phil Bodner): 
It Don’t Mean A Thing/One & Only Love/ 


Christopher Columbus/etc. 


OLD TOWN LP 2001 
Al Cohn—Zoot Sims—YOU'N ME (Cohn, 


ten; Mose Allison, p; Major Holley, bs; 


For Sale/Improvisation For 
Saxophones. 


vel, 


Recent 


American 


Records 


Sims, 
Osie 
Johnson, d): The Note/You’d Be So Nice To 
Come Home To/You’n Me/On The Alamo/ 
The Opener/Angel Eyes/Awfully Lonely/Love 

Unaccompanied 
MERCURY 20606 


Hank Crawford—MORE SOUL (Crawford, alto, 


P; 
d): 
Promenade/Eyesight To The Blind/It’s Crazy/ 
That’s All Right/Devil In The Cane Field/ 
You 
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piano; David Newman, ten; Leroy ‘Hog’ 
Cooper, bari; Philip Gilbeau, John Hunt, tpts; 
Edgar Willis, bs; Mile Turner, d): Boo's Tune/ 
Angel Eyes/Four, Five, Six/The Story/Dat 
Dere/Misty/Sister Sadie ATLANTIC 1356 
Gil Evans—OUT OF THE COOL (John Coles, 
Phil Sunkel, tpts; Keg Johnson, Jimmy 
Knepper, Tony Studd, tbns; Ray Beckenstein, 
Eddie Cain, Budd Johnson, Bob Tricarico, reeds; 
Evans, p; Ray Crawford, gtr; Ron Carter, bs; 
Bill Barber, tu; Charlie Persip, Elvin Jones, 
d): La Nevada/Where Flamingoes Fly/Bilbao 
Song/Stratusphunk/Sunken Treasure 
IMPULSE 4 
Hank Garland—jJAZZ WINDS FROM A NEW 
DIRECTION (Garland, gtr; Gary Burton, 
vibraharp; Joe Benjamin, bs; Joe Morello, d.) 
All The Things You Are/Three-four, The Blues/ 
Move/Always/Riot-shous/Relaxing 
COLUMBIA 1572 
Coleman Hawkins—(Hawkins, ten; Thad Jones, 
tpt; Eddie Costa, p, vibraharp; George 
Duvivier, bs; Osie Johnson, d): Bean In 
Orbit/After Midnight/Hassle/Moodsville/Stalk- 
ing CROWN 206 
Thomas Jefferson—N.O. AT MIDNIGHT (Jefferson 
tpt; Monk Hazel, d; Joe Capraro, gtr; 
Armand Hug, p; Sherwood Mangipane, bs, 
vels): AH The Wrongs You've Done To Me/ 
Breeze/Someday You'll Be Sorry/There'll Be 
Some Changes Made/Float Me Down The 
River/In The Shade Of The Old Apple Tree/ 
Back O’ Town Blues/When You're Smiling 
SOUTHLAND 229 
Louis Hayes—LOUIS HAYES (Hayes, d; Yusef 
Lateef, ten; Nat Adderley, cnt; Barry Harris, 
p; Sam Jones, bs): Hazing/Rip De Boom/ 
Teef/i Need You/Back Yard/Sassy Ann 
VEE JAY 3010 
Harold Land—IN NEW YORK (Land, ten; 
Kenny Dorham, tpt; Amos Trice, p; Clarence 
Jones, bs; Joe Peters, d): So In Love/Triple 
Trouble/Slowly/On A Little Street/Okay Blues 
JAZZLAND 33 
Oscar Peterson—A JAZZ PORTRAIT OF FRANK 
SINATRA: Witchcraft/| Get A Kick Out Of 
You/Just In Time/etc. VERVE MGV 8334 
Ira Sullivan—THE IRA SULLIVAN QUINTET 
(Sullivan, tpt, alto, bari, peckhorn; Johnny 
Griffin, ten. alto, bari; Jodie Chrisian, p; Vic 
Sproles, bs; Wilbur Campbell, d): Wilbur's 
Tune/My Old Flame/Blue Stroll/Bluzinbee 
BELMAR 402 
Leo Wright—BLUES SHOUT (Wright, alto, fit; 
Harry Lookofsky, vin or Richard Williams, 
tpt; Junior Mance, p; Art Davis, bs; Charlie 
Persip, 4): Angel Eyes/Autumn  Leaves/ 
Indian Summer/Blues Shout/Night In Tunisia/ 
The Wind/Two Moods ATLANTIC 1358 
Lester Young—JAZZ IMMORTAL SERIES VOL. 2: 
Personnels not known at press time. Titles 
include Can’t Get Started/Lester’s Blues/ 
Body And Soul SAVOY NG 12155 


BLUES & FOLK: 
The Belles—Troubled Jn My Soul/Hear The Word 
CHOICE 18 
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The Blind Boys Of Alabama—Our Revival Time/ 
My God Can Do No ‘Wrong GOSPEL 1053 
Blue Bland—TWO STEPS FROM THE 
BLUES: | Pity The Fool/Cry, Cry, Cry/Little 
Boy Blue/I’ve Just Got To Forget You/etc. 


DUKE DLP 74 
James Brown-—! Don’t Mind/Love Don't Love 
Nobody KING 5466 


Ruth Brown—it Tears Me All To Pieces/Anyone 
But You ATLANTIC 2104 
Buster Brown—Good News/Blues When It Rains 
(. . « “could pick up a lot of coins in the 
South.’’—Billboard ) FIRE 1040 
Cab Calloway—Lost Weekend/just Wait 
CORAL 62261 
Little Miss Cornshucks—No Teasin’ Around/It 


Do Me So Good CHESS 1785 
Boy Blue—Wild Women/Kokomo Me 
Baby TIFCO 824* 


Bo Diddley—Not Guilty/Aztec CHECKER 976 
The Dorsets—Pork Chop/Cool It (‘‘Much in the 
Southern blues tradition’’—Billboard ) 


ASNES 101 
The Fabulous Raiders—C.C. Rider/Summertime 
WYE 1007 

Fender Guitar Slim—Atomic Biues/Astronaut 
ENRICA 1009 


Nat Foster—Why Do You Hit Me So? /Something 
Frem Somewhere (‘‘Rhythm and blues effort 
with good shouting vocal’’—Billboard) 

JUMBO 200! 

— Gordon—What | Wouldn't Do/ Let ‘Em 

VEE JAY 385 

The ~~ Gospel Harmonettes—Ever Since | 

Met Him/Let’s Come In The House 
SAVOY 4158 

Artbur Gunter—Heart’s Always Lonesome/Love's 
Got Me EXCELLO 2201 

Earl WHooker—Apache War Dance/This Little 
Voice AGE 2910! 

Lightnin’ Hopkins—IN NEW YORK (Hopkins, 
acoustic-gtr; vel, p): Take It Easy/Mighty 
Crazy/Your Own Fault, Baby/I’ve Had My 
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Fun/The Trouble Biues/Lightnin’s Piano Boogie/ 
Wonder Why/Mister Charlie CANDID 8010 
Jump Jackson—Riding In My Jaguar/Midnight 


Shuffle LA SALLE 502 
The Jive Five—My True Story/When | Was 
Single BELTONE 1006 


Stella Johnson—tTrial Of Stagger Lee/That’s What 

I'm Gonna Do CONCERTONE 25 

The Jordanettes—Walk With Christ/The Bells 

Were Ringing CHOICE 17 

Ernie K-Doe—Real Man/Te-Ta-Te-Ta MINIT 627 
Ernie K- Doe—Shirley Tuff/My Love For You 

EMBER 1075 

Freddie King—it’s Too Bad (Things Are Going 

So Tough)/Train Whistle Blues 
FEDERAL 12415 
Little Aaron & His Band—My Baby/East St Louis 


MARLO 3508 

Little Mojo—You Ain’t The One/Paula 
NORMAN 505 
Lizzie Miles—Georgia On My Mind/Take Yo’ 
Finger Off it COOK 41831 
Ruby Roberson—is It Worth A  Chance?/ 
Rheumatism ASNES 102 
Charlies Sheffield—it’s Your Voodoo Working/ 
Rock'n ‘Roll Train EXCELLO 2200 


Speckled Red—THE BARRELHOUSE BLUES OF 
SPECKLED RED (titles not known—recorded 
in Denmark) FOLKWAYS FG3555 

Roosevelt Sykes—THE HONEYDRIPPER (Sykes. 
p, vel; Robert Banks, org; King Curtis, ten 
Leonard Gaskin, bs; Belton Evans, d): Misled 


Mama's Blues BAYTONE 107* 
Junior Wells—i'm A Stranger/The Things I'd Do 
For You CHIEF 7030 
Sonny Boy Williamson—Stop Right Now/The 
Hunt CHECKER 975 
Richard Wylie—Money/I'll Still Be Around 
MOTOWN 1009 
RECENT FRENCH RELEASES 
Texas Alexander—TREASURY OF NORTH 
AMERICAN NEGRO MUSIC: titles not known 
(EP) FONTANA 467.136 TE 
Louis Armstrong—My Heart/I'’m in The Barrell 
/Gut Bucket Blues/Come Back, Sweet Papa/ 
Georgia Grind/Heebie Jeebies/Cornet Chop 
Suey/Oriental Strut/Muckrat Ramble/You’re 
Next/Don't Forget To Mess Around/!’m Gonna 
Gitch/Droppin’ Shucks/Whosit/King Of The 
Zulus/Big Fat Ma And Skinny Pa 
ODEON XOC 170 
Barney Bigard and Claude Luter—Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue/Mood Indigo/Double Gin 
Stomp/Sweet Lorraine/Royal Garden Bilues/ 
Doo Hoo Hoo Biues/Honeysuckle Rose/China 
Boy (12inLP) VOGUE LD 536 
KANSAS CITY MEMORIES: Lady Be Good/Listen 
My Children (Basie)—Last Goodbye Blues 
(Art Tatum)—Dexter Biues/Vine St. Blues/ 
Say Ferward, I'll March (Jay McShann)— 
Jump Jack Jive/Close To Five/Messa Stomp/ 
Twinklin’/Mary’s Idea (Andy Kirk )—tLafayette 
/South (Hot Lips Page) BRUNSWICK 87019 
Jimmie Lunceford—in Dat Morning/Sweet 





Mother/Miss Ida B./Yes 
Alone/lailb>it/Lonely 
Pocketful Of Money/She Ain't For Nobody 


Big Mama Thornton—You 


Lawd/! Hate To Be 
Day/Satelite Baby / 


BLUESVILLE 1014 
Did Me Wrong/Big 


/4 or 
Mezz/Blues_ des 


Mezz Mezzrow—Struttin’ 
5 Times/Careless 
annees 


Rhythm/Leavin’ Me/Swingin’ Uptown (EP) 
RCA JAZZ DE POCHE 26, 75.616 
With Some Barbecue 
With 
Fashioned 


Love/Swingin’ 
20/Old 


Love/Rose Room /Coquette/Jingle Bells /Bi, 
Butter and Egg Man/Clarinet Marmaiade/Big 
And Blue (12inLP) VOGUE LD 515 
Sam Morgan’s Jazz Band—TREASURY OF NORTH 
AMERICAN NEGRO MUSIC: titles not known 
(EP) FONTANA 467.137 1 
James Wayne—Vacant Pillow Blues/Bad Morning 
Blues/Bad Weather Blues/Two-faced Wom 
(EP) POLYDOR 277?) 


NOTES ON FUTURE RELEASES: 


The Prestige label, according to one of 9y 
“tin’’ U.S. correspondents, is ‘“‘recording ever, 
blues singer there is’’. The ones we know of ;: 
having been recorded are Jazz Gillum, K. ¢ 
Douglas, Mercy Dee, Furry Lewis, Arbee Stidham 
Curtis Jones, Tampa Red, St Louis Jimmy, Sidney, 
Maiden. 


Riverside Records have been to New Orlean; 
and collected no less than thirteen LPs of music 
There are bands led by Jim Robinson (with 
Ernie Cagnolatti playing what must be the bes 


trumpet of his career, ably abetted by Loui; 
Cotrell, George Gresnon, Alfred Williams ang 
others), Sweet Emma Barrett (with Manue 


Sayles, Percy and Willie Humphrey, Cie Frazier 
lim Robinson), Percy Humphrey (with fin 
Robinson, Albert Burbank and others), Peter 
Bocage (with Homer Eugene), Billie and De Ds 
Pierce, the Love-Jiles Ragtime Orchestra, Kid 
Thomas Valentine, and several others. A_ most 
worthy and overdue project which has resulted 
in some of the finest recordings of New Orleans 
music ever made. 





100 Oxford Street, London, 


JULY 

Saturday Ist 
Sunday 2nd 
Monday 3rd 
Tuesday 4th 


Wednesday Sth 


Thursday 6th 
Friday 7th 
Saturday 8th 
Sunday 9th 
Monday 10th 
Tuesday 11th 
Wednesday 12th 


Thursday 13th ... 


Friday 14th 


Saturday 15th ... 


Sunday 16th 
Monday 17th 
Tuesday 18th 


Wednesday 19th 
Thursday 20th ... 


Friday 21st tp 
Saturday 22nd . 
Sunday 23rd 
Monday 24th 
Tuesday 25th 


Wednesday 26th 


Thursday 27th 
Friday 28th 


Saturday 29th . 


Sunday 30th 
Monday 31st 


JAZZSHOWS PRESENTS 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


W.1. 


5 
Monty Sunshine’s Jazz Band 
Mick Mulligan and his Band 
Alex Revell’s Jazzband 
Terry Pitt’s Jazz Band 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Bruce Turner Jump Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 
Alan Elsdon’s Jazz Band 
The Vintage Jazz Band 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Bruce Turner Jump Band 
Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
The Vintage Jazz Band 
Kenny Ball Jazzmen 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Mac Duncan’s Jazz Band 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
The Vintage lazz Band 
Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Kenny Ball Jazzmen 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
The Vintage Jazz Band 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Alex Welsh and his Band 
Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Mac Duncan’s lazz Band 
Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 


PICCADILLY JAZZ CLUB 


41 Gt. Windmill St., London, W.1. 


JULY 

Saturday Ist 
Sunday 2nd 
Monday 3rd 
Tuesday 4th . 
Wednesday 5th 
Thursday 6th 
Friday 7th 
Saturday 8th 
Sunday 9th 
Monday 10th 
Tuesday 11th ... 
Wednesday 12th 
Thursday 13th .. 
Friday 14th .. 
Saturday 15th 
Sunday 16th 
Monday 17th 
Tuesday 18th .. 
Wednesday 19th 
Thursday 20th .. 
Friday 21st 
Saturday 22nd 
Sunday 23rd 
Monday 24th 
Tuesday 25th .. 
Wednesday 26th 
Thursday 27th 
Friday 28th 
Saturday 29th ... 
Sunday 30th 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen «<g Monday 31st 


Eric Silk’s Southern jazz Band 
Preston Scott’s Jazz Band 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
Closed 

Jim Anderson and his Band 
Closed 

Preston Scott’s jazz Band 
Terry Pitt’s Jazz Band 

Alex Revell’s !azz Band 

Bruce Turner Jump Band 
Closed 

Jim Anderson and his Band 
Closed 

Mac Duncan’s Jazz Band 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Eric Silk’s Southern Jazz Band 
Bruce Turner Jump Band 
Closed 

Jim Anderson and his Band 
Closed 

Alex Revell’s !azz Band 
Dauphin Street Six 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Bruce Turner Jump Band 
Closed 

Jim Anderson and his Band 
Closed 

Mac Duncan’s lazz Band 
Dauphin Street Six 

New Orleans Knights led by Eric Allendale 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


FOR DETAILS OF BOTH CLUBS FROM THE SECRETARY, JAZZSHOWS LTD., 64-66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
A PRIS LONER i RI RR RO RN A Le 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 








RCA, CAMDEN 
Dear Sir, 

I feel that a word of praise is long 
overdue to Tony Standish for his in- 
telligent and precise record reviews. 

His review of the RCA Morton re- 
issue in the June issue is an excellent 
case in point. Why, for example, do 
we only get seven tracks per side on 
this disc and also on the recent Waller 
Handful of Keys, while the Morton, 
Spanier and Ellingtons had eight? As 
Mr. Standish points out, insufficient use 
is made of the Camden guinea label, 
on which six or seven tracks would be 
quite acceptable. In addition, I notice 
that some recent Camdens are now 
down to five per side (e.g. the latest 
Goodman), after the promising start 
made with the Ellington Cotton Club 
and Hampton LPs. 

Returning to the Morton issue, the 
carelessness in allowing “wow” to creep 
in is quite unpardonable, but it does at 
least put the “precision product” tag in 
its rightful place. 

And whilst the RCA label is in mind, 
what has happened to all the Bechet, 
Mezzrow, Hawk, Goodman, Gillespie, 
Ammons-Johnson et al from the °30s 
and "40s? There are dozens of classic 
sessions deleted from the catalogue, at 
present lying in the vaults, which if 
carefully and intelligently remastered 
and reissued on the cheap label (or 
with at least 25 minutes per side on 
the standard label) would reap a just 
reward. It is, after all, the duty of the 
record companies to keep the classics in 
any field of music in constant circula- 
tion. 

A. H. HUNTER, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


BLUE HAZE 
Dear Sir, 

It appears to me that the whole point 
of the controversy about Samuel Chart- 
es’ book The Country Blues is this: 
his right that any errors of fact, or of 


interpretation, in a book of this nature 
should be pointed out. It will however 
do harm if the whole book is dismissed 
because of any errors—real or imagined 
—which its critics can discover. It is 
no exaggeration to say that there is— 
or has been—an “anti-Charters move- 
ment” in this country. 

Derrick Stewart-Baxter, to whom we 
should all be grateful for his positive 
enthusiasm for the blues, refers to two 
other books. Frederic Ramsey’s Been 
Here and Gone is a beautifully illus- 
trated piece of social study, and a very 
high class travel book; Paul Oliver’s 
Blues Fell This Morning is a _ rather 
academic collectors’ book and (I sinc- 
erely regret having to say) a dull book, 
without the vital spark. 

That leaves The Country Blues, which 
is on a par with a Lomax book—well- 
written, realistic in the best American 
manner, and imbued with that melan- 
choly romanticism inherent in the best 
American jazz writing. It is to the blues 
what the book Jazzmen was to jazz, 
and that is putting it pretty high. 

It is a book which can do some good 
to the study of the blues, and a general 
interest in the blues, because it is read- 
able and because it is vital. Jazzmen 
also was “a most inaccurate book” but 
that criticism is only incidental; not 
fundamental. 

I was glad to see that on one point 
Derrick quoted my views quite cor- 
rectly. I would “rather have a work 
which is full of faults and inaccuracies 
than none at all”. I would rather have 
a washed-out copy of jazz or the blues 
than none at all. However, I don’t quite 
see what connection that has with our 
present argument. 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD., 
Litthke Wenham, Essex. 


RUNNING WATERS 
Dear Sir, 
I was surprised to find Graham 
Boatfield defending the book The 
Country Blues, apparently on the 
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grounds that a) the author is an Ameri- 
can and b) that an inaccurate book is 
better than no book at all. 

Perhaps as an illustration of the type 
of inaccuracy involved we can quote 
from Chapter Twenty an “account” of 
a Muddy Waters concert: “In the Fall 
of 1958, Muddy Waters toured England 
with the group that he usually took with 
him on his Southern tours. The 
guitar was amplified, the bass was 
amplified, the harmonica was amplified, 
and there was a microphone in the 
piano.” The story goes on to tell how 
“a critic’ (nowhere further identified) 
withdrew to the back of the hall and 
ultimately to the lavatory in order to 
hear properly. 

Mr. Charters was apparently under 
the impression that the full Waters 
group toured England, not just Muddy 
and Otis Spann. This is possibly ex- 
cusable; what is inexcusable is that he 
goes on to invent an incident that he 
thinks might have occurred under these 
circumstances. Having read this chapter 
one turns sadly back to the one on 
Robert Johnson and realises that the 
new “facts” discovered about this singer 
are probably just more figments of Mr. 
Charters’ imagination. 

Perhaps Mr. Boatfield will explain 
how a book containing both factua! in- 
accuracy and deliberate fabrication can 
be of any value at all. 

CHRIS ROBY, 
Liverpool. 


TRADSKI 
Dear Sir, 

Excuse my bad English but I like 
traditional jazz and I wish to be in 
correspondence with somebody who 
likes also traditional jazz. I will com- 
bine pleasure with useful and try to 
improve my English. 

MIRON NEDVED, 
Baristova 36, 
BRNO. Czechoslovakia. 


GO WEST 
Dear Sir, 

In June, the first jazz club to open 
in Cornwall flung open its doors to the 
ever-wary Cornish population the El 
Greco, in Penzance. 

As you can probably imagine, there 
is a serious lack of jazz groups down 
here and I would like to appeal through 
your columns to anyone who is contem- 
“plating a visit to West Cornwall to get 
in touch with me. There is one sem 
professional group, and several good 
pianists and folk-singers, but they are 
not. enough. 

I hope some of your readers will 
maybe consider combine the pleasures of 
good surroundings with the pleasure of 
playing or listening to good jazz. 

MARTIN SCRASE, 
“Folnamoory”, 
Madron, Penzance,Cornwall. 











JAZZ INFORMATION 
(continued from page 25) 
track 3. 

Track 4 should be a vocal item, but 
plays as a guitar solo; conversely, track 
8, which should be a guitar solo, has a 
vocal! This starts :— 

“I’m lonesome as I can be, 

Baby, please come home to me, 
Because you know I love you, 
Then how come we can’t agree?” 

I suspect that tracks 4 and 8 have also 
been mislabelled, in the same way as 
tracks 3 and 7. Can anyone confirm that 


this second lyric belongs to Sweet 
Woman? 
280. DOWN THERE 


J. Bastin of Outwood, Surrey would 
like confirmation of his belief that the 
female soloist on Where Shall I Be 
When the First Trumpet Sounds? by the 
Wings Over Jordan Choir on Parlophone 
GEP8686 is Odetta. Does anyone know 
this lady’s full name? 


281. THELONIOUS MONK 

A suspected mislabelling is queried by 
J. W. Caplehorn of Bath. He cites the 
album “Monk at Town Hall” on River- 
side RLP12-300, asking if the side con- 
taining the very short ensemble track 
(Thelonious, Friday the 13th and 
Monk's Mood being the titles) is in fact 
sidel. He is certain that the labels on his 
copy are reversed. 

Incidentally, I observe that of recent 
date Mr. Monk has taken to the practice 
of adding an ‘o’ to his first name. Could 
he -be trying to pull a Green(e) on 
Seas 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


fAZZ JOURNAL, 1958, 1959, 


1960—41/-. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 9d., post 3d. 


.spect is not large. 


complete-bound, 
covers gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free 


(Hugues 


ELVIN JONES 
(continued from page 13) 


take on an aspect of Chico Hamilton, 
without ever descending to preciosity: 
similarly, on Bird Song he begins his 
solo in a quiet Hamilton mould, before 
building up to a climax which lacks for 
nothing in ferocity. The only weak 
moment on the record, in fact, occurs 
during Cette Chose, when we are treated 
to an excess of cymbals; even here, one 
has to be careful of criticism, for while 
cymbals often sound distracting to the 
listener, they still provide a satisfactory 
impetus for the musician playing with 
his back to them 

To advance the claims of Jones on the 
basis of two LPs may seem a little 
hasty; as I remarked previously, how- 
ever, the total of his work in this re- 
Other available re- 
cordings will corroborate the satisfac- 
tory impression given by the sessions 
already referred to, without ever sug- 
gesting why such a talented drummer 
has been permitted to pass largely un- 
noticed. Perhaps work with a fashion- 
able group might help: Joe Morello 
only gained real recognition when he 
jcined Brubeck, though there seems little 
likelihood of Jones’ unspectacular style 
coming to the fore in a like manner. One 
learns, sooner or later, that justice is not 
the only thing which needs demonstra- 
tion: it is not enough that a jazz drum- 
iner be good, he must also appear to be 
good. One is almost tempted to add that 
the latter characteristic often suffices in 
place of the former. 
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PS: Apologies for the printer’s errors in our June advt. but even the Editor wasn’t immune last month! 














THE GREATEST 
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NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 12” 33} 


“THE SHOUT” 

LES McCANN LTD 

LAE 12254 

But not for me; A foggy day; The Shout; Set Call; “C” Jam Blues; 
Jubilation; Night in Tunisia; Set Call 


“THE GENIUS OF GERRY MULLIGAN” 
GERRY MULLIGAN 
LAE 12268 


Get happy; She didn’t say yes; Bernie’s tune; Darn that dream; 
Five Brothers; | can’t believe that you’re in love with me; Gold 
Rush; Blues for Tiny; Polka dots and moonbeams; Blue at the 
Roots; The lady’s in love with you 


“THE FOX” 
HAROLD LAND QUINTET 
LAE 12269 


The Fox; Mirror mind Rose; One second, please; Sims A-Plenty; 
Little Chris; One Down 


CONTEMPORARY 12” 331 rpm LPs 


SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 
AT THE BLACK HAWK Vol. 3 
LAC 12260 & STEREO SCA 5017 


| am in love; Whisper not; Black Hawk Blues 


“GETTIN’ TOGETHER” 
ART PEPPER QUINTET 
LAC 12262 & STEREO SCA 5019 


Whims of Chambers; Bijou the Poodle; Why are we afraid’; 
Softly as in a Morning Sunrise; Rhythm-A-Ning; Diane; Gettin’ 
together 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 12” 33 rpm} LPs 


“DIXIELAND FAVOURITES” 
FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 
LAG 12261 


Fidgety Feet; Storyville Blues; Muskrat Ramble; Canal Stre 


Blues; Jazz Me Blues; Working Man Blues; Doctor Jazz; Ri 


Garden Blues; Come back sweet Papa; | wish | could shima 


like my sister Kate; That’s a plenty 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 
Vol. 1 
LAG 12272 


New Orleans stomp; Chimes blues; When my sugar walks ¢ 
the street; All the wrongs you’ve done me; Grandpa’s Sp 
Trouble in mind; Turk’s blues; Papa Dip; Struttin’ with 

barbecue; 1919 Rag; The curse of an aching heart; Irish b 


bottom; Trombone Rag; The Darktown Strutters’ Ball; Ragtif 


Dance; Waiting for the Robert. E. Lee 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 
Vol. 2 
LAG 12273 


Down by the riverside; By and By; After you’ve gone; Story 
Blues; Just a closer walk with thee; Ory’s Creole Trombe 
St. James Infirmary; Canal Street Blues; Minstrels of Annie St 


Cakewalking babies from home; Little John’s Rag; Oh Daddy 


Wolverine Blues; Hot time in the old town tonight; Bay 
Mesa Round 


CONTEMPORARY 12” 33} rpm LPs 


SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 
AT THE BLACK HAWK Vol. 4 
LAC 12265 STEREO SCA 5018 


Cabu; Just squeeze me, but don’t teeze me; Nightingale; ? 


gem from Tiffany 


LIKE PREVIN! 
ANDRE PREVIN’S TRIO 
LAC 12264 


Rosie Red; If | should find you; Sad eyes; Saturday; Tricyc 


I’m mina mood; No words for Dory; Three’s company 
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